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Monkey Beach 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF EDEN ROBINSON 


Eden Robinson was born and grew up in Haisla territory near 
Kitamaat Village. She and her siblings were raised in a mixed- 
heritage home by a Haisla father and a Heiltsuk mother. After 
earning a B.A. from the University of Victoria, Robinson moved 
to Vancouver and took a series of low-status jobs that enabled 
her to write in her free time. Her first collection of short 
stories, Traplines, was published in 1995. Monkey Beach, her first 
full-length novel, followed in 2000, and upon its release it was 
quickly shortlisted for several prestigious literary awards. She 
has also written a second stand-alone novel, Blood Sports, and 
the Trickster trilogy. Robinson’s fiction explores themes of 

ative traditions and the troubled history of relationships 
between indigenous people and white colonialist settlers and 
the Canadian government; she also advocates for expanded 
government services for indigenous people in Canada. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


onkey Beach engages with themes of social and political 
protest during its era as well as some of the darker chapters of 
Canadian history, especially as it relates to the government’s 
treatment of Indigenous Peoples. Lisa’s Uncle Mick 
participated in the American Indian Movement (A.I.M.), 
founded in the United States in 1968 to bring attention to the 
plight of Indigenous Peoples who faced discrimination, 
systematic poverty, and widespread abuse of their territorial 
sovereignty. The book depicts Mick’s participation in two A.I.M. 
protests—the Trail of Broken Treaties and the Occupation of 
Wounded Knee—which garnered widespread media attention 
but failed to achieve their stated ends of reopening treaty 
negotiations or improving the circumstances of Indigenous 
Peoples in the United States. In addition, several characters in 
Monkey Beach experienced abuse and trauma in the Canadian 
residential school system. When Canada became a country in 
the 1880s, its newly founded government absorbed and 
expanded schools founded by Christian missionaries to teach 
ndigenous children European languages, religions, and 
customs. Often, the government forcibly removed Indigenous 
children from their families and communities with the intent of 
completely eradicating the social and cultural heritage of 
Canada’s Indigenous Nations. Sexual, emotional, physical, and 
psychological abuse were rife in the residential school system, 
which did not formally end until the closing of the final school in 
1996. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 
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Eden Robinson strongly identifies with her role as a Haisla and 
Heiltsuk author and thus her work shares ties with the writings 
of other indigenous Canadian writers. Monkey Beach gestures 
toward the residential school system and its horrific abuses, 
which form a key component of Richard Wagamese’s 2012 
novel Indian Horse. Later adapted into a movie, this book tells 
the story of an Ojibway boy who survives the residential school 
system in the 1960s and grows up to become a talented ice 
hockey player before the traumas of his childhood catch up to 
him. Lee Maracle’s 1993 Ravensong shares themes of 
indigenous women’s experience and the important role of the 
trickster in the myths and tales of indigenous people with 
Monkey Beach. Looking farther south, in terms of its use of 
magical realism, its exploration of the cyclical and repetitive 
nature of history, and its fluid sense of time, Monkey Beach 
shares key elements with Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s 1967 One 
Hundred Years of Solitude. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Monkey Beach 

e When Written: 2000s 

e Where Written: Kitimat, Canada 
e When Published: 2000 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 


e Genre: Novel, Bildungsroman, Magical Realism, 
Supernatural Mystery 


e Setting: Traditional Haisla territory along the Douglas 
Channel and coast of British Columbia 


e Climax: Lisa arrives at Monkey Beach and the spirits give her 
a vision of her brother’s death. 


e Antagonist: Death, Historical Trauma 


e Point of View: First Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


There’s More Than One King. In the book Monkey Beach, Uncle 
Mick loves and takes inspiration from Elvis Presley. In real life, 
author Eden Robinson cites Stephen King as one of her earliest 
and strongest literary influences. 


Happy Birthday. Eden Robinson shares her birthday—January 
19—with American writer Edgar Allan Poe and modern musical 
legend Dolly Parton, and she’s thoroughly convinced that they 
both exert influence on her writing style. 
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DA PLOT SUMMARY 


Lisa awakes from a mostly sleepless night to the sound of 
crows in the tree outside her window. The previous evening, 
the Coast Guard told her family that her younger brother 
Jimmy, his skipper Josh, and their fishing boat have been 
reported missing at sea. While Mom and Dad travel down the 
coast to join the search, Lisa sits on the porch and smokes, 
worrying about Jimmy and recalling events from their 
childhood. She and Jimmy were close in age and grew up 
together. Jimmy took naturally to swimming, although he 
disliked fishing, boating, and spending time outdoors. In 
contrast, Lisa struggled to learn to swim and never really liked 
being submerged in the water, while she loved helping her 
family with traditional subsistence hunting, fishing, gathering, 
and preserving the harvest. 


When Lisa was about six years old, she remembers, her Uncle 
Mick came home from several years as an activist with the 
A.L.M., during which time he lost his wife, Cookie, to some sort 
of political or racial violence. Lisa and Mick quickly became 
inseparable. Lisa spent large swaths of her childhood with Mick 
and her paternal grandmother, Ma-ma-oo; both taught her 
about her Haisla identity and traditions. As she grew older, Lisa 
also began to piece together bits of her family’s troubled 
history: her paternal grandfather, Ba-ba-oo, lost an arm in 
WWII and subsequently became physically abusive toward Ma- 
ma-oo; Uncle Mick, Aunt Trudy, and Josh all suffered through 
Canada’s residential school system; cultural indoctrination and 
repression basically destroyed the traditional medicine that 
Lisa’s maternal great-grandmother practiced. Lisa began to 
have visions of a little man, a messenger from the spirit world 
who warned her of impending events both good and bad. 


nthe present, Dad calls to tell Lisa that the Coast Guard have 
retrieved the fishing boat’s life raft but haven't located Jimmy 
and Josh. She decides to take the family speedboat down the 
coast and meet her parents. While she travels, she continues to 
reflect on her life experiences. When she was in middle school, 
Uncle Mick died in a freak accident when he became tangled in 
the family’s salmon net and drowned. This sent Lisa into a deep 
depression. She started to struggle in school and began to hang 
out with a group of boys—Frank, Cheese, and Pooch—known as 
class bullies. Within a year or two, Ma-ma-oo also passed away 
in a house fire. 


In the present, Lisa stops her boat at Monkey Beach. Jimmy 
once tried to get a photo of a sasquatch there, and on the night 
of his disappearance she dreamed she was with him on the 
beach. Being in this place triggers further memories. Lisa 
remembers how her life continued to spiral out of control. She 
ran away to Vancouver at age 16, spending months partying 
and doing drugs with money she inherited from Ma-ma-oo. 
When a chance encounter with Frank brought her back to the 
village, she decided to get sober and re-enroll in high school. 
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But while Lisa’s life improved, Jimmy’s slowly spiraled 
downward. A freak accident destroyed his promising 
competitive swimming career. He began to party and drink 
excessively. He started dating a beautiful but troubled gir| 
nicknamed Karaoke. When Karaoke left town unexpectedly, 
Jimmy fell apart. 


Inthe present, Lisa hears voices from the spirit world calling 
her from among the trees that sit behind Monkey Beach. When 
she offers them a sacrifice of her own blood, they give her a 
vision of Jimmy's death. When he found out that Karaoke had 
gone to Vancouver for an abortion after her uncle, Josh, 
molested her, Jimmy decided to take justice into his own hands. 
He intentionally sank the fishing boat and killed Josh with a 
blow to the head. In the confusion, he lost the life raft, and he 
didn't have the strength to swim to the shore. Half in the spirit 
world and half in the waking world, Lisa finds herself drowning 
in the water off Monkey Beach with Jimmy standing beside her. 
He puts his hands on her shoulders and pushes her back to the 
surface, and she slowly comes back to full consciousness on the 
rocky shore. 


a2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Lisa - Lisamarie Michelle Hill, named by Mom and Dad in honor 
of her Uncle Mick (whom they believe to be dead at the time of 
her birth) is a girl growing up in Kitamaat Village, British 
Columbia, during the 1970s and 1980s. Daughter to Mom and 
Dad and older sister to Jimmy, Lisa has a large family in the 
village including her paternal grandmother, Ma-ma-oo, Aunts 
Trudy and Kate, and cousins Tab, J.J., and Erica. From a young 
age, Lisa demonstrates a spunky and vivacious personality, and 
she tends to get herself into trouble by running away, speaking 
her mind, and fighting for herself and others. Monkey Beach 
traces the story of her formative relationships and the 
struggles she experiences growing up. In early childhood, she 
hangs out with her girl cousins Tab and Erica; after Uncle Mick’s 
death, her subsequent depression affects her social life deeply. 
When Erica ostracizes her, she befriends the class bully, Frank, 
and his cousins Pooch and Cheese. Later, after Ma-ma-oo dies, 
Lisa’s emotional troubles escalate, and she drops out of high 
school at the age of 16 to run away to Vancouver, where she 
lives a life of partying and debauchery for some time before 
returning to the village. Lisa has a strong connection to the 
spiritual world, like Mom and Lisa’s maternal great- 
grandmother did. She loves learning about family history and 
the traditional ways of the Haisla people from Uncle Mick and 
Ma-ma-oo, including the ways that a person can continue to 
honor and maintain contact with the dead. Lisa continues to 
receive messages from Ma-ma-oo after Ma-ma-oo’s death, and 
she showcases her determination and love for her family when 
she tries to help her brother Jimmy recover from the emotional 
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Tab - Tab is Aunt Trudy’s daughter and cousin to J.J., Erica, Lisa, 
and Jimmy. When they are young, wild, tomboy Tab is Lisa’s 
favorite playmate. Tab has a complicated relationship with her 
mother; although she understands how Aunt Trudy’s past 
traumas affect her present behavior, she still wishes her 
mother were more stable and involved, like Mom and Dad are 
in Lisa's life. When Lisa and Tab are young, Tab represents an 
escape from the strict rules of Lisa’s own house. But by the time 
they are teenagers, Tab moves into a more supportive role, 
teaching Lisa about family history and encouraging her to face 
the facts of the world around her. 


Frank - Frank is the class bully when Tab, Erica, and Lisa are 
young. His older brother is Bib. He hangs out with his cousins 
Pooch, Cheese, Ronny, and Karaoke (Adelaine Jones). As he 
hits puberty, he begins to like Lisa, but he starts dating Julie 
after Lisa declines his invitation for a date. He later drops out of 


high school, and after a little bit of trouble with the law, he 
settles down with a good job. 
Pooch - Pooch is Josh’s nephew and cousin to Frank, Cheese, 


Ronny, and Karaoke (Adelaine Jones). He has a troubled life; he 
lives with his grandmother because his father died by suicide 
and his mother disappeared. He believes in voodoo and the 
supernatural and exposes Lisa to the occult. He takes his own 
life sometime after his grandmother dies. 


Cheese - Cheese is friends and cousins with Frank, Bib, Pooch, 
Ronny, and Karaoke; he’s also Josh’s nephew. Cheese has a no- 
nonsense approach to life and doesn't believe in the 
supernatural in the same way Pooch, Lisa, and eventually Frank 
do. He likes Lisa, and after she declines his invitation for a date, 
he drugs and rapes her, and then he tries to spread rumors 
about her being a slut. 


Josh - Josh lives in Kitamaat Village where he is uncle to Frank, 
Bib, Cheese, Pooch, Ronny, and Karaoke (Adelaine Jones). He 
and Uncle Mick were best friends and basketball teammates in 
high school, and he has an on-again, off-again relationship with 
Aunt Trudy. Like them, Josh went to residential school in his 
youth and was evidently molested by at least one priest. In turn, 
he later sexually abuses Karaoke. Josh is a man of 
inconsistencies and extremes, sometimes very generous with 
his money, other times penniless. Josh dies at Jimmy’s hands on 
his fishing boat, Queen of the North, after Jimmy learns that Josh 
molested and impregnated Karaoke. 


Aunt Edith - Aunt Edith is Uncle Geordie’s wife; aunt to Dad 
and his siblings; and great-aunt to Lisa, Jimmy, Tab, and Erica. 
She refuses to let old age or arthritis slow her down or prevent 
her from participating in family chores like fishing or baking 
bread. She stays with Lisa in the immediate aftermath of 
Jimmy’s disappearance and busies herself (and expresses care) 
by cooking and cleaning Lisa’s house. 


Uncle Geordie - Uncle Geordie is Dad’s uncle and thus great- 
uncle to Lisa, Jimmy, Tab, and Erica. He is married to Aunt 
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Edith. He and Edith remain active in the family, participating in 
family fishing trips and other events throughout Lisa's 
childhood. Uncle Geordie has the distinction of rescuing Lisa 
from disaster twice, first when he found her running away 
during a tsunami, and later when she taught herself to ride her 
bike. 


Ba-ba-oo - Ba-ba-oo, whose proper name is Sherman Hill, was 
Ma-ma-oo’s husband; father to Erica, Trudy, Mick, and Dad; and 
grandfather to Lisa, Jimmy, Tab, and Erica, although he died 
before any of them were born. As a young man, he was the 
most celebrated and fastest canoe paddler in the village. He 
served in WWII where he lost an arm. After the war ended, his 
disability prevented him from supporting his family, and he fell 
through the cracks of the government agencies who should 
have taken care of him. He died when he slipped and knocked 
himself unconscious in the bathtub one day. 


Aunt Trudy - Aunt Trudy is the second of Ma-ma-oo’s and Ba- 
ba-oo’s daughters; sister to Aunt Erica, Uncle Mick, and Dad; 
mother to Tab; and aunt to Lisa, Jimmy, and Erica. Ma-ma-oo 
sent Trudy and Mick to residential school when they were 
young, and Aunt Trudy never recovered from the trauma of 
that experience. As an adult, she parties and drinks and proves 
to be an inconsistent mother to her daughter, Tab. However, 
she also takes Lisa under her wing at certain points. Aunt Trudy 
is involved in an on-again, off-again relationship with Josh. 


Erica - Erica is cousin to Jimmy, Lisa, and Tab; little sister to J.J.; 
and Aunt Kate’s daughter. She is a girly girl who doesn't like 
playing with boys when she is young; she thus forms a 
counterpoint to Tab. She plays by the rules and enjoys the 
adulation of her clique of friends, including Lou Ann. Unlike Lisa 
and Tab, she finishes high school on time before settling down 
and starting a family with her boyfriend. 


Karaoke (Adelaine Jones) - Karaoke, whose real name is 
Adelaine Jones, is the most beautiful girl in Kitamaat Village. 
She’s Josh’s niece and cousin to Frank, Bib, Cheese, Pooch, and 
Ronnie. She has had a rough life—near the end of the book, she 
reveals that Josh has been molesting her—and starts to run 
away, drink, and do drugs by her early teens. Jimmy is smitten 
from the moment he first lays eyes on her in grade school, and 
they begin to date when they are in high school. 


Aunt Kate - Aunt Kate is Ma-ma-oo’s and Ba-ba-oo’s oldest 
daughter; sister to Uncle Mick, Aunt Trudy, and Dad; and 
mother to J.J. and Erica. Unlike Trudy and Mick, she missed 
residential school because she was already independent at the 
time they went. She judges Aunt Trudy harshly for her poor 
mothering skills and her maladaptive response to the traumas 
she suffered. 


Barry - Barry is a friend of Mick’s and Cookie’s brother. He and 
Mick met when both were activists in the A.I.M. Although Mick 
quit after Cookie’s death, Barry stayed on. He and Mick remain 
friends until after Mick’s death, and Barry comes to the funeral 
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where he gives Lisa deeper insight into her uncle's life. 


Cookie - Cookie was Barry’s sister and Mick’s on-again, off- 
again wife. She and Mick met at a protest when both were 
involved in the A.I.M. Cookie was a strong-willed, opinionated 
woman who earned her nickname (her real name was “Cathy”) 
when she yelled at a residential school nun that she is less like a 
soft, sweet cookie and more like the tough fry bread that 
indigenous peoples make. She died under suspicious 
circumstances when she was still an activist. 


Mimayus (Eunice) - Miyamus is the nickname given to Ma-ma- 
oo’s sister, Eunice. “Miyamus’” is a Haisla word that means “pain 
in the ass.” Ma-ma-oo remembers Mimayus as a beautiful and 
flirtatious girl who left Kitamaat to work at a cannery in Namu. 
She died when the boat she was riding to a nearby town for her 
boyfriend’s birthday party and the boat was caught up in one of 
the Douglas Channel's infamous whirlwinds. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Alexis - Named after Lisa’s favorite soap opera character, 
Alexis is the cat whom Dad gives to her for her 11th birthday. 
Alexis is a prodigious hunter whom Jimmy distrusts around his 
crows. She disappears one day, never to return. 


Lou Ann - Lou Ann is Erica’s friend and “enforcer” who 
challenges Lisa to a fight one day in middle school. Lisa 
responds by punching Lou Ann in the face. 


Screwy Ruby - Screwy Ruby is a resident of Kitamaat Village 
whom the local children believe to be a witch. She seems to be 
unhoused and likes to wander the village at night looking for 
loose change. 


J.J. - J.J. is Lisa’s cousin, Erica’s older brother, and Aunt Kate’s 
son. He rescues Lisa from trouble twice, once when Frank 
torments her in grade school and once when she and Erica run 
afoul of some white men at the mall. 


Ronny - Ronny is a cousin to Karaoke (Adelaine Jones), Frank, 
Bib, Pooch, and Cheese. She likes to hang out with Karaoke and 
try to emulate a tough, biker-chick look. 


Julie - Julie is a classmate of Frank, Pooch, Cheese, and Lisa, 
who goes to middle school graduation with Frank and 
subsequently begins dating him. 


Doris Jenkins - Doris Jenkins is a therapist at the Kitimat 
Hospital who has one meeting with Lisa in the aftermath of 
Mick’s and Ma-ma-oo's deaths. 


Bib - Bib is Frank’s older brother and cousin to Pooch, Cheese, 
Ronny, and Karaoke (Adelaine Jones). 


TERMS 


A.L.M. - The American Indian Movement, or A.I.M., is a 
grassroots organization founded in 1968 to address myriad 
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issues facing Indigenous People’s communities as the result of 
white settler colonialism in North America, from poverty, 
discrimination, and violence to treaty rights and preservation 
of indigenous folkways. In Monkey Beach, Uncle Mick, Barry, 
and Cookie were all involved in the A.I.M.; Uncle Mick 
experienced violence as a direct result of his activism and 
Cookie’s gruesome death seems to be tied to her participation 
in the movement as well. 


Residential School - The residential school system was 
established in Canada in the 1880s. It comprised an extensive 
system of schools, run by the state and churches, with the 
explicit purpose of indoctrinating Indigenous children in the 
ways of Euro-Canadian and Christian living in order to 
assimilate them to white society. The residential school system 
in Canada ran until the end of the 20th century, and during the 
decades of its existence, it was responsible for cultural 
genocide (the destruction of a group's social and cultural 
identity), sexual, emotional, and physical abuse. In Monkey 
Beach, Uncle Mick, Aunt Trudy, Josh, Barry, and Cookie were 
all victims of the residential school system. 


Trickster - The trickster is a figure in the mythologies and folk 
tales of many groups of people around the world. In Monkey 
Beach, Lisa occasionally refers to the traditional Haisla figure of 
the trickster, Weegit the Raven, and Mick’s childlike 
impetuousness and rule-breaking also align himself with the 
figure. Tricksters are generally child-like or foolish 
troublemakers who ignore, test, or contrast themselves with 
the rules and boundaries of a group. They can be harmless or 
malevolent, or sometimes both. They usually wander between 
the real and spiritual worlds, or travel around during their lives 
on earth. Trickster stories often help a group define and 
describe their social customs, rules, and morals. In more 
contemporary literature by Indigenous authors, trickster 
figures have been pressed into service as a tool for thinking 
about how modern Indigenous communities can strike a 
balance between the modern world and their traditional beliefs 
and practices. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD 


With its focus on the death of three of the most 
important people in Lisa’s life—Uncle Mick, Ma-ma- 
oo, and Jimmy—Monkey Beach is, fundamentally, a 
story about making sense of loss. Lisa’s one-time therapist, 
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Doris Jenkins, suggests in their one session that Lisa’s dreams 
about the little man are her (flawed) attempts to deal with 
death. Lisa does indeed struggle mightily with her losses, 
initially fighting them and trying to run away from her pain. She 
begins acting out at school after Mick’s death. Shortly after Ma- 
ma-oo’s death, she runs away to Vancouver where she 
dampens her feelings with drugs and alcohol. It isn’t until she 
learns to accept her losses as part of her own story in her 
waking life that she regains control of her life. 


Lisa’s experiences repeatedly remind her that death is a part of 
life, and that the dead nourish the living. The sweetest 
blueberries grow over the graves at Kemano. The lives of the 
dead—Mick, Ma-ma-oo, Ba-ba-oo, Mimayus—offer Lisa lessons 
about how to live her own life. And it isn’t death itself that’s 
frightening—it’s being left behind. Ma-ma-oo bluntly tells Lisa 
that the dying have no choice; they must go when their time 
comes. Moreover, the land of the dead is a place of peace and 
happiness. Over the course of the book, Lisa slowly and 
painfully learns to accept the inevitability of loss in her life and 
to move through her pain. She adopts rituals like hair cutting 
and carries on Ma-ma-oo’s knowledge. And surviving each loss 
makes her stronger, as Jimmy observes in the wake of his own 
painful experiences. Death and loss are natural parts of life, and 
a part of living involves learning to accept death's inevitability 
and work through the pain of loss. By the time she finds Jimmy 
in the land of the dead at the end of the book, Lisa has gained 
enough strength to survive even his loss, and his spirit pushes 
her out of the water and back to life in the waking world. The 
book thus claims that, while death is an inevitable part of life, it 
isn't the same as loss. The legacies of the people one loves 
remain in the world, through memories (and, for Lisa, through 
visions) in ways that continue to exercise a powerful influence 
on the ones they leave behind in the world. 


MYTHS, MAGIC, AND MONSTERS 


Growing up on an isolated part of the British 
Columbian coastline in her indigenous community, 
Monkey Beach protagonist Lisa lives in a world full 
of monsters and mythical creatures, including messengers from 
the spirit world like the little man, shapeshifters, ogres, 
sasquatches, and giants. The mythical beasts in Lisa’s spiritual 
realm teach her important life lessons. The little man reminds 
her about the inevitability of loss and suffering, and he also 
reminds her to be present and to look out for those she loves. 
Shapeshifters—and their animal familiars like seals and 
bears—remind Lisa that a person can undergo dramatic 
changes yet remain the same person deep down. Ogres teach 
her to be wary of people—or experiences, like drugs and 
excessive partying—that may look benign on the surface but 
lure people to their doom. 


But Lisa must puzzle these morals out from complex stories and 
situations. The spirit realm provides cryptic lessons, which she 
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often struggles to understand, at least initially. The crows use 
simple words when they tell her how to find Jimmy, but this 
doesn't make the actual process of traveling to Monkey Beach 
any faster or easier. Thus, while the mythical proves to be an 
important tool for understanding life, it doesn’t necessarily 
provide shortcuts around grief, pain, loss, and confusion. And in 
the end, it’s not the spirit world that causes pain and 
suffering—it’s the mundane occurrences of natural forces like 
wind and weather or human failures like selfishness and greed 
that wreak havoc on the physical realm. Still, by opening herself 
to the spiritual realm, Lisa gains insight into the world around 
her. Monkey Beach thus suggests that while spiritualty can’t 
directly alter Lisa’s reality, it gives her the insight, wisdom, and 
maturity she needs to better understand and confront the pain 
and hardship she experiences throughout her life. 


ABUSE AND HISTORICAL TRAUMA 


As an indigenous girl, Lisa Hill’s individual story lies 
inextricably intertwined with a deep and complex 
history of colonial oppression and exploitation, 
beginning with the arrival of white explorers and colonists in 
the mid-18th century. With the adoption of British Columbia as 
acolony and later a Canadian province, colonial exploitation 
and abuse of indigenous people expanded as the government 
claimed control over indigenous lands. Lisa remains acutely 
aware throughout the book that her knowledge of her people’s 
history remains limited because she knows English better than 
the Haisla language, which she learns slowly and painfully. 


Importantly, as Lisa’s story unfolds, it becomes clear that this 
broader history of violence and abuse twines around the 
individual histories of many people in Kitimaat 
Village—including many of Lisa’s own family members. 
Although Ba-ba-oo, Lisa’s grandfather, served honorably in 
World War Il, the government denied him the dignity and 
security of a military pension, precipitating his abusive behavior 
toward Ma-ma-oo. Aunt Trudy, Uncle Mick, and Josh were all 
victims of the residential school system, and they all wear their 
scars in various ways. Trudy struggles with alcoholism; Uncle 
Mick fights futilely against government oppression of North 
American indigenous communities in the American Indian 
Movement (A.1.M.), losing his wife Cookie in the process; and 
Josh experienced sexual abuse at the residential school and 
becomes an abuser himself. ‘ 


Thus, the book suggests that abuse is cyclical. Although 
bringing this history to light is important, the book argues, 
acknowledging the darkness of the past isn’t enough to atone 
for the wounds that colonialism, white supremacist oppression, 
and individual acts of violence have inflicted on indigenous 
peoples. Bringing this history of abuse to light represents only 
part of the necessary work to unwinding its harm; the fact that 
Tab and Lisa can intellectually understand the connection 
between Trudy’s or Josh's history in the residential schools and 
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the suffering they inflict on others doesn’t negate that 
suffering. However, the book ends on a hopeful note by 
suggesting that the younger generation, represented by Lisa, 
has the potential to forge a new future which actively reclaims 
its cultural heritage while acknowledging the history of 
suffering and abuse in ways that break the cycle and start a 
new story. 


PROTEST AND POWER 


Growing up as an indigenous girl in Canada, Lisa 
yearns to be a warrior like her Uncle Mick, who put 
his body on the line for indigenous rights with 
A.L.M. and has the scars to prove it. As members of the Haisla 
community, a history of abuse and terrorism at the hands of 
white supremacy and imperialist ambitions marks their lives. 
Mick’s experience attending a residential school inspired him to 
join the A.I.M., but ultimately, he finds that both places just 
expose him to pain and violence and make him indifferent to the 
rules and mores of society. Throughout his life, he struggles to 
maintain a job and dabbles with alcohol and drugs. Initially, Lisa 
wants to emulate Mick’s belligerent example, singing profane 
protest songs in her social studies class as a form of protest. 
Yet, when she asks Mick about the time he got shot, he tells her 
that his fighting earned him nothing but scars—the physical 
scar tissue from his bullet wound and the emotional damage of 
losing his wife, Cookie, whom Josh strongly implies was 
murdered for her activism. 


Initially, Lisa ignores this lesson, and she tries to make her way 
through the world—and the painful experience of her 
life—through fighting. She insults her cousin Erica, gets into 
fistiights with classmates, and tussles with her brother Jimmy. 
She exerts herself physically to escape the emotional pain of 
Uncle Mick’s untimely death. Yet acting out doesn’t assuage the 
pain and confusion she feels over her losses. Instead, 
considerable trauma and suffering, including a rape and nearly 
getting attacked by a group of angry white men, accompany her 
youthful phase of indiscriminate fighting. As her losses mount 
and her maturity increases), Lisa ultimately learns to refocus 
her energy on coming to terms with pain and growing into the 
powerful, spiritually connected woman that she has become by 
the novel’s present. In much the same way that Mick finds 
purpose and hope by reconnecting with his family and 
participating in Lisa’s education and character development as 
she grows up, Lisa must also come to terms with the suffering 
in the world by picking her battles, accepting that there are 
some hardships she cannot control, and learning how to use 
her energies productively. 


LOVE AND FAMILY 


Lisa grows up in a large, tightknit extended family; 
when there’s a wedding, almost everyone goes is 
related to either the bride or the groom. Lisa's 
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earliest friends are her cousins; later, she joins a click formed by 
Frank and his cousins, Pooch and Cheese. Family relations in 
this book can be complicated and messy. Lisa loves her parents 
but bristles under their expectations; Aunt Trudy neglects her 
daughter Tab; and physical and sexual abuse lurk in more than 
one house in the village. But still, the book largely paints family 
in a positive light, casting it as a source of emotional 
nourishment, understanding, and support that provides both a 
foundation and a safety net for a successful life. 


Lisa’s primary relationships with Ma-ma-oo, Uncle Mick, and 
Jimmy all exemplify mutual support and love. When the little 
man warns Lisa about Jimmy, she hovers protectively over him 
for days, to his increasing dismay. But later, when the spirits try 
to drown Lisa, Jimmy heeds a message from his favorite crow 
and returns the favor by rescuing her. When Lisa is little, Ma- 
ma-oo cares for her and teaches her where to forage for food 
and how to maintain her connection with beloved ancestors; 
when Ma-ma-oo grows old and frail, Lisa joins Mom, Dad, and 
Aunt Kate as one of her grandmother’s caretakers. Family also 
provides a safety net; Trudy takes Lisa in in Vancouver just as 
Mom and Dad give Tab a place to stay in Kitimaat when things 
get rough for her. They welcome Lisa home after she runs away 
and lovingly provide her a safe and secure place to start over. 
Thus, the book shows how a broad and extended family of 
people who love one another and offer one another support 
and care—even beyond the grave—can bring meaning and 
beauty to its members’ lives. 


£03 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


CROWS 


The crows, which gather around the Hills’ house 

because Jimmy feeds them before his swim meets, 
symbolize luck. Indeed, Jimmy began feeding them because 
Ma-ma-oo told him it was good luck. And one of the crows 
helps Jimmy save Lisa from drowning. Yet, their intelligence 
and behavior mean that they are often associated with trickster 
figures in the traditions of indigenous peoples, which 
complicates their relationship to luck. The Hills’ crows 
indicate—or maybe even cause—bad luck, too. Thus, they 
foretell (or bring about) the gruesome death of the family’s 
chickens and tell Lisa where to find her brother after he goes 
missing—drowned—at sea. 


THE LITTLE MAN 


The little man who visits Lisa on the eve of 
momentous changes throughout her life 
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symbolizes the raw power of the spiritual world, which 
sometimes helps and sometimes endangers those who 
encounter it. Although most of the visits Lisa describes in the 
book predict bad events—the tsunami, the massacre of the 


£ ) 


amily’s chickens by local hawks, Mick’s death, Ma-ma-oo’s 
death—he doesn't just predict catastrophe. He also appears 
before Mick’s joyful return home, and once his arrival helps Lisa 
protect Jimmy from getting sick. After Mick’s death, Ma-ma-oo 
explains to Lisa that her gift of contact with the spirit world is 
powerful but also dangerous, since no one remembers enough 
about the old ways anymore to teach her to use it 
appropriately. Accordingly, the little man gives Lisa a certain 
power, but she doesn’t understand enough about his messages 
to be able to use them effectively. In this way, he points towards 
the historical violence that has deprived many Indigenous 
Peoples of their cultural heritage and traditions. 


SASQUATCH 


Growing up along the northern reaches of the 
Pacific Coast of North America, Jimmy and Lisa 
hear stories about the b’gws (sasquatch) from Dad, who passes 
down the stories he learned from his own father, Ba-ba-oo. In 
Monkey Beach, the sasquatches represent both the potential 
magic in the world around people and a connection with the 
past. In the latter symbolism, Lisa maintains an emotional 
connection with her missing brother Jimmy whenever she 
recalls his obsession with the sasquatches or thinks about their 
visits to Monkey Beach in search of the elusive creatures. But 
the sasquatches, like the little man and the mysterious 
messages of the crows, also suggest that there are mysterious, 
sometimes magical forces in the world, and that people 
who-like Lisa, Ma-ma-oo, and Frank—are willing to hold 
themselves open to this possibility can receive insights and 
nowledge far deeper than everyone else. 


ee 


QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Vintage Canada edition of Monkey Beach published in 2001. 
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Chapter 1: Love Like the Ocean Quotes 


@@ Early in the nineteenth century, Hudson’s Bay traders used 
Tsimshian guides to show them around, which is when the 
names began to get confusing. “Kitamaat” is a Tsimshian word 
that means people of the falling snow, and that was their name 
for the main Haisla village. So when Hudson's Bay traders asked 
their guides, “Hey, what’s that village called?” and the Tsimshian 
guides said, “Oh, that’s Kitamaat” The name got stuck on the 
official records and the village has been called Kitamaat ever 
since, even though it should really be called Haisla. There are 
about four or five different spellings of Kitamaat in the 
historical writings, but the Haisla decided on Kitamaat. To add 
to the confusion, when Alcan Aluminum moved into the area in 
the 1950s, it built a “city of the future” for its workers and 
named it Kitmat too, but spelled it differently. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Jimmy 
Related Themes: &) 


Page Number: 4-5 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the early pages of the book, while her family frets over 
the sudden disappearance of her younger brother Jimmy, 
protagonist and narrator Lisa provides an extensive 
description of her hometown, both in terms of the physical 
map of modern-day British Columbia, Canada, and in terms 
of the history of her people, the Haisla. This passage 
describes how the main village of the Haisla people came to 
be called “Kitamaat,’ a word borrowed from the language of 
aneighboring Indigenous Nation. It speaks to the long 
history between white settlers and the Haisla. 


The Hudson’s Bay company was chartered in 1670 and its 
traders reached the Pacific coast in the early 1800s, so the 
misnaming of the village happened more than a hundred 
years before events in the book. But the incorrect naming of 
the village by white traders who ignored the finer 
distinctions between the Indigenous Peoples they 
encountered points to a history of cultural violence. The 
name of the village carries the legacy of colonialism and a 
government that didn’t care about Indigenous People’s 
autonomy and self-governance. The same uncaring attitude 
towards Indigenous groups later licensed other acts of 
compulsion, such as the creation of limited “reservations” 
which the government recognized as belonging to 
ndigenous Nations to their efforts to indoctrinate and 
brainwash Indigenous children. This passage claims that 
even when this violence was cultural and not physical, and 
even when it occurred far in the past, its consequences 
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stretch to the present. 


e@@ Infront of him were more than twenty very hairy men. 
They looked as surprised as he was. They were tall, with 
thick brown fur on their chests, arms and legs. Their heads 
were shaped oddly, very large and slanted back sharply from 
the brow. One of them growled and started towards him. He 
panicked and bolted back into the bushes, and they began to 
chase him. 


They were fast. He was quickly cornered at the foot of a cliff. 
He climbed up. They gathered at the bottom in a semicircle and 
roared. When they followed him up, he raised his gun and, 
knowing he'd probably have only one shot, picked the leader. 
The trapper shot him in the head, and the creature landed with 
aheavy thump at the bottom of the cliff. As the other 
sasquatches let out howls of grief, the trapper ran. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Jimmy, Dad 


Related Themes: B 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 7-8 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Lisa retells a story about the b’gswus—the 
Haisla name for sasquatch—that her dad told her and her 
little brother, Jimmy, when they were children. In it, a 
trapper stumbles onto a group of sasquatches, then kills 
their leader. On the surface, this story—and other stories of 
mythical creatures sprinkled throughout Monkey 
Beach—make a claim that magical things exist in the world. A 
person only has to be looking in order to find them. 


But this story also points to the equivocal nature of magical 
creatures and magical events. Things are not always as they 
seem when the living world and the spirit world collide, as 
they do in sasquatch sightings. This story asks readers to 
consider the relationship between aggressor and victim. 
The sasquatches chase the trader, and he seems to fire in 
self-defense. But on the other hand, a closer reading reveals 
that they don't start chasing him until he runs away from 
their clearing—suggesting that they could be animated by 
curiosity instead of bloodthirstiness. They have a leader and 
mourn that leader’s death, suggesting that they have a 
social structure and sense of right and wrong. In other 
words, they're not just animals, but have some sort of 
intelligence like human beings, yet the trapper cannot see or 
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acknowledge this similarity between the creatures and 
himself. This story asks listeners to acknowledge the limits 
of their own understanding and encourages them to look at 
the world around them with curiosity. It claims that making 
assumptions based on limited information is, at best, 
shortsighted. At worst, it leads to pain and suffering for 
oneself and one’s fellow creatures. 


e@ Now that | think back, the pattern of the little man’s visits 

seems unwelcomely obvious, but at the time, his arrivals 
and departures had no meaning. As | grew older, he became a 
variation of the monster under the bed or the thing in the 
closet, a nightmare that faded with morning. He liked to sit on 
the top of my dresser when he came to visit, and he had a shock 
of bright red hair which stood up in messy, tangled puffs that he 
sometimes hid under a black top hat. When he was in a mean 
mood, he did a jerky little dance and pretended to poke at my 
eyes. The night before the hawks came, he drooped his head 
and blew me sad kisses that sparkled silver and gold in the dark 
and fell as soft as confetti. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Ma-ma-oo, Dad, Mom 


Related Themes: B QO 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 27 


Explanation and Analysis 


As she remembers events from her childhood, Lisa reflects 
on the role of the little man in her life. He appears to her in 
the night on the eve of momentous changes in her 
life—often, as she implies here, he predicts death and other 
painful, scary experiences. But this isn’t always the case, and 
that’s part of why it takes her so long to understand the 
pattern of his visits. Ma-ma-oo eventually identifies him as a 
messenger spirit and she warns Lisa that the spirits think 
differently than people, so Lisa needs to take care in her 
attempts to understand what he’s trying to tell her. 


Ma-ma-oo also reveals that Lisa’s mom had a similar gift 
when she was a girl. But because it was painful and 
alienating, she no longer acknowledges it. It remains unclear 
whether Mom stopped receiving messages, or just stopped 
talking about them. But the difference between her 
experience and Lisa’s points towards the history of cultural 
violence suffered by the Haisla and other Indigenous 
Peoples as aresult of colonialism and racism. Mom belongs 
to a generation where the Canadian government was 
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actively trying to destroy Indigenous cultures through 
indoctrination in the residential schools; even people like 
om and Dad who seem to have escaped the system's 
worst violence and abuse remain cut off from their heritage. 
Lisa, on the other side of that gulf, cannot simply return to 
the old ways. She and her generation will remain forever 
separated from important elements of their history. But, by 
earning to listen to and use her gifts and her power to the 
best of her abilities, she can forge a path forward that 
remains connected to the past in still meaningful ways. 


e@ | plugged my nose and jumped. 


Although the ocean around Kitamaat warms up by August, this 
means that it’s no longer ice water but isn’t exactly tropical. 
Given a choice, | like to move in up to my ankles. Wait until my 
body adjusts. Up to the knees. Wait. Up to the thighs. Wait. And 
on and on, slowly, until | am dog-paddling around. Even then, | 
never enjoyed the first icy shock as much as Jimmy. | always felt 
panic, felt my heart stutter until | reached the surface. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Jimmy, Tab, Erica 


Related Themes: é B 


Page Number: 43 


Explanation and Analysis 


Lisa remembers a day at the Kitamaat beach when she was 
about seven years old. Although Jimmy loves the water and 
jumps in as soon as they arrive, she sits on the dock with her 
cousins Erica and Tab, only jumping into the water after a 
group of boys arrives and begins roughhousing with the 
girls. Lisa takes the plunge into her own hands to avoid 
being thrown in. In this passage, she describes the way she 
usually likes to enter the water, slowly and cautiously. This is 
a moment of characterization, where Lisa reveals important 
truths about herself—some of which she hardly seems to 
consciously register—to readers. 


Lisa doesn't like change and wants to avoid directly having 
to encounter discomfort or suffering; she resists the sudden 
shock of the cold water, the sensation of breathlessness 
beneath its surface. In the same way she resists sudden 
immersion, Lisa also repeatedly avoids directly confronting 
painful experiences and alarming knowledge throughout 
the book. In a way, the entire story represents her slow, 
halting, step-by-step progress towards accepting the truth 
that she knows from the first lines of the first chapter: 
Jimmy is dead, and likely as the result of his own actions in 
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some way. Relatedly, this passage contrasts Lisa’s fear of the 
water with Jimmy’s fearlessness. Lisa’s prophetic gifts from 
the spirit world repeatedly warn her when disaster looms 
over her loved ones; in light of this, it’s telling that she fears 
and hates being underwater long before she loses two of 
the most important people in her life—her Uncle Mick and 
her brother Jimmy—to death by drowning. 


@@ | got brave and dived, opening my eyes under water. 


Colours changed. Dark brown skin looked pale. Bright 


swimsuits looked dull. | surfaced. The blue of the sky was dark 
cobalt at its height, but became milky turquoise as it neared the 
mountains. | floated on my back until horseflies started to buzz 
around my head. | dived. Sounds changed too. The sounds of 
boats bumping against the docks and the docks creaking in the 
waves magnified, but the yelling and tinny radio music were 
muted. My ears began to ache, but | felt light. | lifted my arms 
over my head and kicked my leg out so that | spun like the 
plastic ballerina in my jewellery box. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Jimmy 
Related Themes: @® 


Page Number: 43 


Explanation and Analysis 


Despite her general dislike for being underwater, as she 
swims with her friends and cousins in the bay, seven-year- 
old Lisa explores the way sensations change when she 
moves between the surface and the depths. The way that 
the medium of water alters objects’ appearances and sound 
mirrors the way her contact with the spirit world mediates 
her experience of the world around her. The essentia 
nature of people’s swimsuits or skin color doesn't 
change—only Lisa’s perception of them changes. Her 
openness to this shift points towards her willingness to 
believe in and engage with the spirit realm and its 
messengers. She opens herself to the magic in the world 
around her, and in doing so she becomes connected to a 
broader experience than most other people in her life. 


This passage also aligns with a later moment in which Jimmy 
dives under the water after a pod of killer whales. Although 
this happens during a time of great upheaval and suffering 
in Jimmy’s life, changing his perspective by diving under the 
water’s surface allows him to glimpse the magic and 
mystery that still abound in the world. 
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@@ ‘This is for Sherman,’ she said, placing it carefully near the 
centre of the flames. “You'd better appreciate that. Say hi 
to your ba-ba-oo, Lisa.’ 


“But he’s not here,’ | said. 
“Yes, he is,’ she said. “You just can’t see him, because he’s dead.’ 
| frowned. “Can you see him?” 


“She gets it from you,” Ma-ma-oo said to the air again. “No, | 


can't see him. He’s dead. He can come to you only in dreams. Be 


polite and say hello when you give him food.” She handed me a 
Twinkie and told me to throw it in the fire. 


“Hello,” | said. | looked at the Twinkie thoughtfully. “Will he 
share?” 


“Say his name. If you don’t say his name, another ghost will 
snatch it up.’ 


Related Characters: Lisa, Ma-ma-oo (speaker), Uncle Mick, 
Ba-ba-oo 


Related Themes: @ B © 


Page Number: 78-9 


Explanation and Analysis 


In Lisa's childhood, after Mick has returned, Ma-ma-oo 
takes Lisa with her to visit Ba-ba-oo’s ghost on his birthday. 
In this passage, she explains the protocol for visiting ghosts. 
It thus lays out several important rules about the interaction 
between the living and the dead—and between the living 
and the spirit world—that Lisa follows throughout the book. 
First and foremost, in this passage, Ma-ma-oo asserts 
continuity between the living and the dead, suggesting 
remembering and honoring the dead allows them to 
continue to exist in a meaningful way. The gifts of junk food 
and alcohol continue to suggest continuity between one’s 
existence in the land of the living and the land of the dead, 
where Ma-ma-oo expects Ba-ba-oo will still appreciate 
having his vices catered to. She also warns Lisa that ghosts 
are all around—if they don’t name Ba-ba-oo explicitly, some 
other poor (or greedy) ghost can snatch up their gifts 
instead. But the fact that ghosts fill the world seems 
comforting rather than alarming in this context. 


Although the boundary between the land of the living and 
the land of the dead is permeable, it still exists. Only those 
with a special gift (like Lisa) or proximity to death (like Ma- 
ma-oo in her final hours) can see ghosts. But not being able 
to see them doesn’t mean they're not there or not real. This 
moment captures the first of many lessons Ma-ma-oo offers 
Lisa that attempt to make death seem less scary and painful 
and—importantly—it happens long before Lisa experiences 
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the painful loss of her beloved Uncle Mick. Still, it will take 
many years and many painful and frightening experiences 
for Lisa to fully embrace Ma-ma-oo’'s contented belief that 
the living and the dead persist together, mutually 
supporting each other across the boundary between their 
worlds. 


@@ Ba-ba-oo had lost his arm in the Second World War, at 
Verrières Ridge. When he came home, he couldn't get the 
money he thought he should get form Veterans Affairs because 
they said Indian Affairs were taking care of him. Indian Affairs 
said if he wanted the same benefits as a white vet, he should 
move off reserve and give up his status. If he did that, they'd 
lose their house and by this time, they had three children and 
my dad, Albert, was on the way. 


“Geordie and Edith helped as much as they could,’ Mick had 
told me [...] “But they had their own family. My father worked 
hard all his life, and now he would say things like, Agnes, I’m 
useless’ She didn’t know what to do?’ 


Related Characters: Lisa, Uncle Mick (speaker), Ma-ma-oo, 
Dad, Tab, Aunt Edith, Uncle Geordie, Ba-ba-oo, Aunt Trudy, 
Aunt Kate 


Related Themes: € © 


Page Number: 82 


Explanation and Analysis 


As she grows up, Lisa gradually pieces together bits of her 
grandfather’s story, which she presents in this passage. 
Earlier, Tab told her that Ba-ba-oo had abused Ma-ma-oo, 
and while this passage and others like it don’t excuse his 
behavior, they do place it into the context of 
intergenerational cycles of abuse and trauma. 


Ba-ba-oo defended the country of Canada, its allies, and its 
interests in the Second World War, yet after his honorable 
service, the country refused to acknowledge him or take 
care of him as they did other (white) veterans—at least as 
long as he retained his status as a Haisla tribal member and 
lived on their reservation. His situation points toward the 
complex and vexed relationship between Indigenous 
Nations and the Canadian government that claimed 
authority over them and their lands after Canada became a 
country in the 1880s. The government denied Ba-ba-oo not 
just his pension but the right to live a dignified life and to 
take care of his family. This callous disregard for his 
humanity contributed to his unhappiness, and the instability 
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it created in his family continues to bear fruit even in Lisa’s 
childhood—in the anger between Ma-ma-oo and Aunt 
Trudy, and in Aunt Trudy’s difficulty raising her own 
daughter, Tab. 


e@ [he greengage tree was covered with a fishing net. The 
greengages were almost ripe, so Dad had put the net on to 
keep the crows from raiding our tree. Crows are clever, though, 
and find the holes or simply go under the net. | don't like ripe 
greengages, anyway. | like them tart and green, hard enough to 
scrape the roof of my mouth. 


White feathers tumbled down from the half-eaten chickens 
caught near the top of the tree, where the hawks had dropped 
them. The chickens were still alive. They flapped wings, kicked 
feet, struggled against the net. Their heads had fallen to the 
ground like ripe fruit. Their beaks opened and closed 
soundlessly, and their eyes blinked rapidly, puzzled and 
frightened. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Uncle Mick, Ma-ma-oo, 
Jimmy, Dad 


Related Themes: € B 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 123-124 


Explanation and Analysis 


Lisa remembers an incident from when she was six or seven 
years old, not long after Mick returned to Kitamaat. Lisa 
tells snippets of this story at several points throughout the 
book's first section: one night while Mick was babysitting, 
he, Lisa, and Jimmy heard the crows imitating the chickens 
from the roof of the house; the next day, hawks attacked the 
coop, killing and scattering the chickens. This passage 
describes the carnage, and it sits between Lisa’s recollection 
of the oolichan fishing trip and a much later memory, in 
which Jimmy's favorite crow cleverly breaks open an old 
watch to claim its contents. 


The crows represent luck and warning throughout the 
book, although, importantly, their messages are as 
enigmatic as any from the spirit realm. It’s hard for Lisa or 
anyone else to tell whether they predict good or bad luck 
before events play out. In connection with the chicken 
massacre, the crows offer a message that death is an ever- 
present fact of life, lurking out of sight even when people 
work hard to protect themselves and those they love from 
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harm. Dad tried to cover the greengage tree to protect the 
fruit, but the clever crows still stole their fill; likewise, he 
tried to protect the chickens from harm, but the hawks 
nevertheless found a way around his defensive barriers. In 
Lisa’s striking visual metaphor, she compares the mangled 
bodies of the chickens to fallen fruit, which again points to 
the cycle of life in which things are born, live to maturity, 
and then die; the greengage fruits can't stay on the tree any 
longer than it takes for them to fully ripen. Then, then fall. 
Or, as Ma-ma-oo says elsewhere, when it’s their time to go, 
they go. The chickens suffer the same fate. And, Lisa learns 
painfully through the deaths of Mick, Ma-ma-oo, and Jimmy, 
so do people. 


This passage also provides a clever bit of characterization 
that helps readers to understand Lisa better: she offers, 
almost as an aside, that she prefers the immature, underripe 
greengage fruits. Likewise, she shows herself initially 
resistant to the deaths of her loved ones, even Ma-ma-oo, 
who died in her old age. The greengage bit suggests that, in 
her own immaturity, Lisa is reluctant to let circumstances 
fully “ripen 


e@ ‘Watch this, Jimmy said to me. “She's going to haul it up in 
the air, then drop it until it busts open. They do that with 
clams, too.’ 


Spotty did no such thing. She waited patiently by the side of the 
road, preening in the early-morning sunlight and occasionally 
screeching. Jimmy tried not to look disappointed. | was about 
to go inside when a car drove by, missing the pocket watch 
completely. Spotty hopped over and moved it two feet to the 
left, so that when the next car came along, it ran right over the 
watch. Jimmy and | looked at each other, then back at Spotty, 
who picked up the exposed innards of the pocket watch. She 
gathered some of the pieces and flew away. 


Related Characters: Lisa, Jimmy (speaker), Ma-ma-oo 


Related Themes: B 


Related Symbols: `) 


Page Number: 125 


Explanation and Analysis 


While Lisa spends another sleepless night following Jimmy’s 
disappearance, the crows keep her awake with their calls. 
They flock around the house because Ma-ma-oo once told 
Jimmy that feeding them would bring him good luck, so he 
developed the habit of doing so during his competitive 
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swimming days. He also cultivated their good graces by 
leaving them shiny objects, like the pocket watch which his 
favorite crow, Spotty, breaks open by novel means in this 
passage. 


The crows represent a connection with the spirit world in 
the book, and their presence and cries offer warnings or 
predict a change of luck for Lisa, Jimmy, and their family. Yet, 
as shown by the incident with the chicken massacre that 
Lisa described shortly before this passage, they offer 
ambiguous, equivocal messages. They can indicate good 

uck or warn against bad; most people can’t tell the 
difference until after the fact. This aligns the crows with the 
idea of the trickster, like their avian cousin Weegit the raven 
both crows and ravens belong to the same family and genus 
of bird, although they are distinct species). Tricksters can 
avoid the usual rules of society and by breaking the rules, 
they illustrate the boundaries that constrain members of a 
group. In this instance, Spotty defies Jimmy's expectations 
and finds a completely novel way to break open the watch 
he left for her. Her almost-human intelligence impresses 
both Jimmy and Lisa and makes her seem like a magical 
figure. This aligns her with the sasquatch and other 
elements in the book that partake both in the realistic and 
the magical, suggesting that the real world is much more 
magical than people generally take for granted. 


Chapter 2: The Song of Your Breath Quotes 


@@ Contacting the dead, lesson one. Sleep is an altered state 
of consciousness. To fall asleep is to fall into a deep, healing 
trance. In the spectrum of realities, being awake is on one side 
and being asleep is way, way on the other. To be absorbed in a 
movie, a game, or work is to enter a light trance. Daydreams, 
prayers or obsessing are heavier trances. Most people enter 
trances reflexively. To contact the spirit world, you must control 
the way you enter this state of being that is somewhere 
between waking and sleeping. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Uncle Mick, Ma-ma-oo, 
Jimmy, Mom, Ba-ba-oo 


Related Themes: @ B à 


Page Number: 139 


Explanation and Analysis 


Having just related the story of Mick’s death at the end of 
the previous chapter, Lisa’s narration abruptly returns to 
the present, in the first of a series of asides she offers 
directly to the reader. One set of these relates to cardiac 
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er offers four lessons for how to 
tering a trancelike state. 


hood, Lisa has the gift of a special 


connection with the spirit world, which sends her messages 


via the little man. Only 
learn about Lisa’s gift. 


after Mick’s death does Ma-ma-oo 
But even then, she sadly warns Lisa, 
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her gift will always be as dangerous as it is potent, since the 
programmatic destruction of Indigenous Cultures over the 
course of the 19th and 20th centuries broke the chains that 
transmitted traditional knowledge. Lisa’s great- 
grandmother may have been a powerful medicine woman, 
but although both Lisa and her mother share that woman's 
gifts, they will never be able to use them to the same effect. 
However, the book examines the ways in which modern 
members of Indigenous Nations, like Lisa, can forge a path 
into the future that still maintains some continuity with the 
past. Although Lisa may not have the same training or skills 
as her ancestors, she still knows more than the average 
person, and these asides represent her attempt to share her 
nowledge with others. 


This passage shows the penetrability of the border between 
the spirit world—the world of trance, magic, and contact 
with the dead—and the living, waking world. Reflexive 
trances, those entered into without proper preparation or 
specific intent, won't likely get a person across. It’s 
important to remember the role of intent as Lisa gets closer 
and closer to her final vision of the spirit realm at the end of 
the book. Although her visions are often painful—Ma-ma- 
oo’s death, Ba-ba-oo’s death, Jimmy’s death—they only 
happen because she wants them, and truly feels driven to 
know the truth at the expense of everything else. 


@@ ‘Cookie got kicked out of three residential schools. At the 

last one—guess she was fourteen then—this nun kept 
picking on her, trying to make her act like a lady. Cookie finally 
got sick of it and started shouting, ‘You honkies want women to 
be like cookies, all sweet and dainty and easy to eat. But I’m fry 
bread, bitch, and I’m proud of it.” He laughed and shook his 
head “She always had to be right. When | was losing an 
argument and wanted to piss her off, I’d call her Cookie and it 
stuck.’ 


Related Characters: Barry, Cookie (speaker), Lisa, Uncle 
Mick, Aunt Trudy 


Related Themes: d 


Page Number: 145 
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Explanation and Analysis 


At her Uncle Mick’s funeral, Lisa asks his old friend Barry 
about how Mick’s wife, Cookie, died. In response, Barry tells 
Lisa the story of how Cookie—whose real name was 
Cathy—got her nickname, which he relates in this passage. 
na way, although Lisa won't realize it for years, this does 
explain how she died; the book implies that she was 
murdered for her work as an activist with the A.I.M., where 
she, Mick, and Barry joined many other people in fighting 
for the rights of Indigenous Peoples throughout North 
America. 


Like Mick and Aunt Trudy, Barry and Cookie survived the 
residential school system, a series of religious schools set up 
and supported by the Canadian government with the 
express purpose of destroying Indigenous cultures by 
taking Indigenous children from their families and 
indoctrinating them with European languages, religions, and 
culture. Cookie shows her own warrior’s spirit—something 
she shares with Lisa and Mick—in her refusal to capitulate 
to this programmatic cultural genocide. She compares 
herself to fry bread, an Indigenous food, proudly embracing 
her heritage and refusing to allow herself to be forced into 
the role the school wanted for her, as an unrecognizably 
demure, palatable, unoffensive member of white society. 
Cookie’s story points towards the history of violence and 
abuse enacted on Indigenous populations by white settlers 
and their descendants in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


e@ ‘Oxasuli, she said. “Powerful medicine. Very dangerous. It 

can kill you, do you understand? You have to respect it.” 
She handed me the root and | put it in the bucket. There were 
some more oxasuli bushes around, but she said to let them be. 
We slogged some more, found two suitable plants, then Ma- 
ma-oo declared we had enough. “You put these on your 
windowsill, and it keeps ghosts away.’ 


“How?” 


“Ghosts hate the smell. It protects you from ghosts, spirits, bad 
medicine. Here, you break off this much and you burn it on your 


stove—" 

“Like incense?” 

“What’s incense?” 

“Like cedar and sweetgrass bundles.’ 


“Oh. Yes, yes like that. Smoke your house. Smoke your corners. 
When someone dies, you have to be careful.” 


“Why?” 


She paused again, frowning. “Hard to explain.’ 
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Related Characters: Lisa, Ma-ma-oo (speaker), Uncle Mick, 
Jimmy 


Related Themes: @ B t) 


Page Number: 151-152 


Explanation and Analysis 


Several months after Mick’s death, Ma-ma-oo takes Lisa 
with her into the woods to gather items to protect herself 
and Lisa from dangerous ghosts in the wake of his death. 
Although at other points she tells Lisa that there’s nothing 
to fear from ghosts, it turns out in this passage that ghosts, 
like almost every other element of the spirit world, are 
ambiguous, equivocal. They can be harmless and friendly, or 
they can be dangerous. Only much later will Lisa 
understand the danger, when the spirits use visions of her 
grandmother and her dead brother Jimmy to try to tempt 
her into the water where she runs the risk of drowning. 


This passage describes the oxasuli root which Ma-ma-oo 
seeks (along with cedar boughs). Like Lisa’s gift—and like the 
little man, like the crows, like the ghosts—it has an immense 
raw power that can be deadly just as easily as it can be 
helpful. Lisa’s later experiences, especially following Jimmy’s 
disappearance, when she follows her dream visions to look 
for him at Monkey Beach, will bear this out. And they will 
illuminate why the period after a loved one’s death presents 
a danger to survivors, even though ghosts are usually 
harmless. The spirits later use Jimmy to tempt Lisa into 
offering them a gift of her blood for information about his 
whereabouts; this gives them a hold on her that they use to 
try to draw her into the spirit world prematurely, and 
permanently. 
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@@ ‘He's a guide, but not a reliable one. Never trust the spirit 
world too much. They think different from the living.” 


“What about Mom?” 


“When Gladys was very young, lots of death going on [...] She 
used to know who was going to die next [...]” 


“Mom doesn't see anything’ [...] 


“She doesn’t tell you [...] Or she’s forgotten how [...] Her 
grandmother, now she was a real medicine woman. Oh, people 
were scared of her. If you wanted to talk to your dead, she was 
the one people went to. She could really dance, and she made 
beautiful songs—that no one sings any more [...]” 


“L...] How do you do medicine?” 


“All the people knew the old ways are gone. Anyone else is 
doing it in secret these days. But there’s good medicine and 
bad. Best not to deal with it at all if you don’t know what you're 
doing.’ 


Related Characters: Lisa, Ma-ma-oo (speaker), Uncle Mick, 
Mom 


Related Themes: B Ep 
Related Symbols: (+) 


Page Number: 153-154 


Explanation and Analysis 


While in the woods searching for materials to protect them 
from ghosts, Ma-ma-oo describes tree spirits and Lisa 
recognizes the little man who visits her and warns her about 
impending changes or big events in her life. In this passage, 
a-ma-oo discusses Lisa’s gift with her, providing some 
much-needed context for the young woman and warning 
her to take care with the spirit world. 


This passage gives readers insight into the way that many of 
the book's symbols operate equivocally—that is, without 
having one exact meaning. The little man usually warns Lisa 
of danger, but sometimes he lets her know that good things 
will happen soon, like Mick’s return to the village. The crows 
warn of changes and signify luck—but it’s not always good 
uck. The spirits think differently from the living, which 
makes their messages difficult to interpret, at least without 
the benefit of hindsight. 


a-ma-oo also reveals that Lisa’s Mom had—or still secretly 
has—a similar gift. But she doesn't use it and, like Lisa, never 
had the opportunity to learn fully about it. The 
programmatic attempts to extinguish Indigenous cultures, 
including taking away Indigenous children and re-educating 
indoctrinating) them in residential schools, didn’t succeed 
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in totally destroying Indigenous cultures; these survived the 
intended cultural genocide somewhat intact. But they did 
interrupt traditional education significantly enough that 
some things—like the secret knowledge or “medicine” 
practiced by Lisa’s great-grandmother—were lost. Mom 
comes from the generation which the government sought 
(fairly successfully) to divorce from its heritage; although 
she participates in some of the traditional Haisla practices 
like oolichan fishing and making grease, she wears modern, 
western clothes and studied at beauty school to become a 
cosmetologist. She's either lost contact with or stopped 
acknowledging her connection to the spirit world. In 
contrast, Lisa relishes the power this gift gives her even if, as 
she learns through two near-death experiences, it is just as 
dangerous as Ma-ma-oo warns her it is. 


@@ Erica's eyes were shiny with tears. Her face was scrunched 

up and beet red. She blinked quickly then looked out the 
window, and her friends turned away and started whispering 
again. Making her mad had been fun, but making her cry made 
me feel like crap. It wouldn't do any good to say sorry. Erica 
would be more embarrassed and probably wouldn't believe it, 
coming from me. She shouldn't dish it out, | thought piously, if 
she couldn't take it. Erica got off at the stop before mine, 
punching my shoulder as she went by. | sighed. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Uncle Mick, Tab, Aunt 
Trudy, Erica 


Related Themes: O © 


Page Number: 171 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the year following Uncle Mick’s death, Lisa falls into what 
most readers would identify as a deep depression, although 
she doesn't name it as such. She loses interest in school and 
begins to lash out at others. This passage describes the 
culmination of a campaign of meanness Lisa carries out 
against her cousin and childhood friend Erica at school that 
culminates in a physical fight on the bus ride home. 


At this point in her life, still immature and unable (or 
unwilling) to face the difficult, painful loss of Uncle Mick, 
Lisa lashes out indiscriminately. And, as this passage 
indicates, this doesn’t make her feel better—it makes her 
feel worse. It will take many years and many more painful 
experiences (dropping out, running away, getting involved in 
drugs and alcohol) for Lisa to realize that thoughtless 
actions like running away from her troubles or lashing out at 
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others to make them feel bad, too, add to the harm she 
suffers rather than mitigating it. For her, maturity will 
involve learning to invest her energy into meaningful 
activities, like studying to earn her high school diploma or 
trying to help Jimmy through his own painful experiences of 
oss, inorder to feel better. But at this point, all she 
understands is that lashing out has made her feel worse, 
perhaps all the more so because her family has been, up to 
this point in her life, her most important social circle; Erica 
was one of her closest childhood friends. Thus far, her 
family has been a largely supportive, positive force in her 
ife. But now, having lost Mick and Tab (who moved to 
Vancouver with Aunt Trudy in the wake of Mick’s death), 
Lisa destroys one of the remaining support systems she has. 
By hurting Erica, she’s really hurt herself. 


@@ Food is dust in my mouth without you. 

| see you in my dreams and all | want to do is sleep. 
f my house was filled with gold, it would still be empty. 
f | was king of the world, I’d still be alone. 
f breath was all that was between us, | would stop breathing to 
be with you again. 
The memory of you is my shadow and all my days are dark, but | 
hold on to these memories until | can be with you again. 
Only your laughter will make them light; only your smile will 
make them shine. 
We are apart so that | will know the joy of being with you again. 
Take care of yourself, wherever you are. 
Take care of yourself, wherever you are. 


Related Characters: Ma-ma-oo (speaker), Lisa, Uncle Mick, 
Jimmy, Ba-ba-oo, Erica 


Related Themes: @ @ © 


Page Number: 174 


Explanation and Analysis 


On the same day that Lisa lashes out at Erica and alienates 
her entire former friend and support group, she goes to Ma- 
ma-oo’s house after school. Ma-ma-oo takes Lisa and a 
freshly-baked spice cake to the cemetery, where she points 
out the headstones of their dead relatives and tells Lisa 
about her Ba-ba-oo, who was also a fighter. And although 
his war service made Ma-ma-oo proud, it also hurt him, and 
his lashing out in anger and fear hurt the ones he loved, 
including her. She tells Lisa how much she misses Ba-ba-oo 
and Mick, then sings this song, first in Haisla, then in English. 
Lisa’s great-grandfather, Ba-ba-oo’s father, made it when his 
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wife died. 


This song expresses the all-consuming nature of grief, 
something Lisa intuitively understands even if she hasn't 
been able to articulate it this clearly. When someone dear 
dies, it alters the whole world and takes away the pleasure 
of living. Yet, as the song emphasizes, a survivor has no 
choice but to keep on living until it’s his or her turn to die 
and join their loved ones in the land of the dead. The 
separation of death is an inevitable—but temporary—part of 
life. And the song speaks to the idea that “absence makes 
the heart grow fonder, suggesting that the pain of 
separation only serves to make one’s own eventual death 
sweeter and easier. This song helps readers to understands 
Ma-ma-oo’'s attitude towards death, which she neither 
seeks nor avoids. She waits patiently, lavishing her love on 
the living, like Lisa, while she herself lives, and eager to be 
reunited with her dead when the time comes. This song also 
speaks to the oral culture and family traditions that 
preserved Indigenous cultures despite programmatic 
attempts to destroy them in the 19th and 20th centuries; 
that forms another source of pain and trauma which Lisa 
and other characters in the book must mourn, accept, and 
live with. But despite the violence they suffered, the Hills 
and the rest of their community refused to be destroyed 
and fought successfully to retain as much of their identity as 
they could. 


@@ Early explorers traveling through the Douglas Channel 

were probably daunted by both the terrain and the new 
anguages they encountered. Haisla has many sounds that don’t 
exist in English, so it is not possible to spell the words using 
English conventions [...] To say Xa’isla, touch your throat. Say 
the German “ach” of Scottish “loch” When you say the first part, 
the “Xa,” say it from far back in your throat. The apostrophe 
between the syllables signals both an emphasis and a pause [...] 
Haisla is difficult for English speakers to learn partly because 
most English sounds are formed by using the front of your 
mouth, while Haisla uses mainly the back. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker) 
Related Themes: & 


Page Number: 193 


Explanation and Analysis 


As Lisa continues her boat trip down the channel toward 
Monkey Beach, she thinks about the topography of the land 
and the history of her people. This passage discusses Haisla 
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and explores the reasons that inform the many spellings 
under which the people are listed in historical documents, 
including “Hyshallain, “Haishilla” “Qaila; and “Xa’isla” It 
takes a lot of effort for Lisa to explain how to pronounce the 
sounds correctly, and this points towards the difficulty of 
translating between the Indigenous language and the 
English and French spoken by the white settlers who 
formed the country of Canada. 


This passage also points towards the cultural devastation 
wrought by settler colonialism which sought to oppress 
local cultures. It suggests that linguistic violence preceded 
and accompanied other forms of cultural and physical 
violence as white settlers interacted with and began to 
claim dominion over Indigenous Nations. English mangles 
the Haisla language to bring it into conformity with its 
spelling and phonemic conventions. Lisa’s description helps 
readers to imagine how they might pronounce the 
unfamiliar words in the book, but it also seems to come from 
personal experience. Lisa has to learn the language which 
her grandparents and great-grandparents spoke as their 
native tongue as a second language, and with something like 
the painful slowness and difficulty this passage describes. 


e@@ In atime distant and vague from the one we know now, 
she told me, flesh was less rigid. Animals and humans could 
switch shapes simply by putting on each other’s skins. Animals 
could talk, and often shared their knowledge with the 
newcomers that humans were then. When this age ended, flesh 
solidified. People were people, and animals lost their ability to 
speak in words. Except for medicine men, who could become 
animals, and sea otters and seals, who had medicine men too. 


They loved to play tricks on people. Once, a woman was walking 


along the shore and she met a handsome man. She fell in love 
and went walking with him every night. Eventually, they made 
love and she found out what he really was when she gave birth 
to an otter. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Ma-ma-oo 


Related Themes: @ @ 


Page Number: 210-211 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Lisa recalls and summarizes some of the 
many myths and legends Ma-ma-oo taught her when she 
was young. These myths and legends teach Lisa about her 
Haisla heritage, but they also offer her important lessons 
for her life. In particular, the idea of shapeshifters points 


towards the way that a person’s life experiences change 
them over time. When sufficiently dramatic or traumatic 
things happen, it may even feel like they completely remake 
a person. Certainly, Lisa seems to feel this way in the 
aftermath of Uncle Mick’s death; she begins to struggle in 
school and lash out at her former friends and develops a 
fighting, foolhardy bravery that makes her reckless and 
bold. She feels to herself like a stranger, recalling at one 
point how much she enjoyed power but also how badly she 
missed the connection and closeness she used to share with 
her family. Yet, at her core, she remains the same person, 
and as she eventually learns to face and work through the 
pain of grief, her life resumes a shape she better recognizes. 
Like the shapeshifters of old, Lisa learns that some things 
remain constant in her life, while others change. 


The idea of the shapeshifters also intersects with the 
trickster figures and recalls the various guises under which 
ambassadors from the spirit realm interact with Lisa and 
others. The equivocal nature of these encounters connects 
them; the spirits (as Ma-ma-oo also taught Lisa) don’t think 
like people, and their other-worldly logic means that they 
often break the rules or defy the expectations of the human 
realm. The book associates Mick with the figure of the 
trickster at several points, and it notably aligns him with 
seals, both in his life and in his death. The idea of 
shapeshifters also points towards the inherently magical 
world that Lisa inhabits, one where the line between the 
spirits and the living remains thin and permeable. 


e@@ Most people only learn about their body when something 
goes wrong with it. Mom could tell you anything about skin 
when she got her first deep wrinkle. Dad could talk for hours 
about the stomach after he got a hiatus hernia. After she had 
her first attack, Ma-ma-oo read everything she could about the 
human heart. 


The doctors gave her pamphlets, a slew of nurses sat patiently 
by her bed and drew her pictures of what had gone wrong, and 
Mom tried to translate the jargon into something that made 
sense [...] When she came back to the Kitimat hospital, | would 
visit her after school, catching the late bus home after we had 
ooked at my picture book describing the heart. Even in the 
ids’ books, the technical words were confusing. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Ma-ma-oo, Dad, Mom 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 235-236 
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Related Characters: Lisa, Ma-ma-oo (speaker), Uncle Mick, 


Explanation and Analysis i 
Jimmy, Cheese 


In the wake of her first heart attack (the fact that Lisa keeps 


naming it as such creates the uneasy feeling that it certainly Related Themes: @ @® 

won't be her last), Ma-ma-oo learns about cardiac anatomy 

as described in this quote. Lisa, Mom, and other members of Page Number: 265 

the family do, too. This quote gives some contextualization 

to the asides that initially felt random in which Lisa Explanation and Analysis 

described cardiac anatomy and physiology in detail. And, On the first anniversary of Uncle Mick’s death, Ma-ma-oo 
because Lisa calls this Ma-ma-oo’s first heart attack, each and Lisa go the Kitlope to pick crabapples. The first night of 
description of the heart that appears increases the their trip they stay in the old house at Kemano; the second 
foreboding feeling that her next—and potentially fatal—one night they camp out under the stars on the shore of Kitlope 
will happen soon. Lake, where Lisa, Mom, and Uncle Mick pitched a tent 

Lisa captures something important in this quote which she several years earlier. Lisa falls asleep snuggled in Ma-ma- 
attributes to human nature, but which might just be oo’s arms and wakes when she hears the sound of footsteps 


approaching. This isn’t the first time she’s heard similar 
footsteps—ghosts have also climbed onto Ma-ma-oo's 
porch late at night while Ma-ma-oo slept and Lisa listened. 
She's also heard ghosts in these mountains before and has 
recently heard the spirits tempting her to let them hurt 
Cheese for her as punishment for his raping her. But Lisa, 
still a child, doesn't yet fully appreciate the proximity 
between the spirit world and the waking world, or her own 


characteristic of her family—a tendency to avoid dealing 
with the hard truths of life until they’re staring you in the 
face. Mom’s obsession with her wrinkles speaks to a horror 
or at least distaste for the process of aging—a feeling that 
Lisa, who spends most of the book learning to come to 
terms with the reality of death, likely shares, at least when it 
comes to people like Ma-ma-oo. Dad learns about the limits 
of his body only after they’re exceeded and he gets a hernia, 


also probably due to his advancing age (and possibly his daily, ongoing proximity to ghosts and spirits. 

smoking habit). Lisa learns about the heart, but the way she The three falling stars she sees during the meteor shower, 
does so suggests that she feels that if she only knows one after the other, point towards the three major losses 
enough, she can control Ma-ma-oo’s heart and keep it Lisa describes over the course of the book: Mick, Ma-ma-oo, 
functioning forever so that her grandmother will never die. and Jimmy. Importantly, these three shooting stars, blazing 
This is, of course, a fiction—even the most skilled doctors to their destruction in the earth’s atmosphere, contribute to 
lack that ability. But in her youthful naiveté and grief-ridden the beautiful tapestry of the meteor shower. Likewise, 

fear, Lisa attempts it, nevertheless. although each of Lisa’s losses hurts intensely at the time, the 


book suggests that her losses and traumas contribute to the 
rich and inescapable tapestry of her life. More broadly, the 
beauty and intensity of the meteor shower, which Lisa 
witnesses alone, reminds her (and thus readers) of the 
magic and beauty that exist in the world, even when very 
few people can see them. Regardless of whether readers 
share Lisa’s Haisla beliefs, the meteor shower reminds them 
aa of the parts of nature that seem magical from a human 
perspective. Finally, especially in the context of Lisa’s drive 
to understand Mick’s history, delve to the bottom of 
Jimmy’s mysterious disappearance, and learn enough about 
the heart to somehow stave off Ma-ma-oo’s inevitable 
death, Ma-ma-oo’s words in this passage remind her—and 
readers—that not everything needs to be fully understood 
in order to be meaningful. 


e@ [he footsteps stopped a few feet away from me. | shook 
Ma-ma-oo’s shoulder and she grunted, unwilling to wake 
up. | turned my head slowly, but nothing and no one was there. 
As | was pulling the sleeping bag up over my head, something 
bright streaked across the sky. | paused. The clouds had 
cleared, the moon was down, and the stars shone hard a 
unwinking white against the late-night sky. Another frantic 
streak seared its afterimage against the darkness. | closed my 
eyes and made a wish. When | opened my eyes, three falling 
stars, one after another, raced across the tops of the 
mountains. The frequency built until the sky was lit by silent 
fireworks. 


When we got back to Kitamaat, | told Ma-ma-oo about the 
footsteps on the beach. She raised an eyebrow at me. “You 
don't have to be scared of things you don’t understand. They're 
just ghosts.” 
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e@@ ‘Good, hey?” she said, pleased with the way I'd demolished 
her dish. 


| nodded. She picked up my bowl, but instead of putting it in the 
sink, added more uh’s. | kept smiling. | had no idea how | was 
going to finish it. Ma-ma-oo practically licked her bowl clean. 
She waited for me to finish, sipping her tea. | hoped she would 
go to the bathroom, so | could pour it down the sink, but she sat 
and looked mildly into the distance. | made my way through the 
second bowl. | ate slower. Ma-ma-oo patted my hand. “We have 
enough for the whole winter,’ she said. 


“Oh, good,” | said. 


By the end of the week, | had become used to the taste. | didn’t 
even notice the bitterness any more. It was like whipped cream, 
but not as nauseatingly sweet as the canned stuff Mom bought. 


Related Characters: Lisa, Ma-ma-oo (speaker) 


Related Themes: (A © 
Related Symbols: (+) 


Page Number: 269-270 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Ma-ma-oo has her first heart attack, she’s transferred 
to the hospital in Vancouver, where she trades some 
oolichan grease for a box of soapberries, which do not grow 
in Haisla territory. She smashes and whips these berries 
into uh’s, “Indian ice cream,’ which she then shares with Lisa 
on her first night home. After serving Lisa a giant bowl of 
the delicacy—which Lisa doesn't really like—Ma-ma-oo 
continues to offer her more and more. Over the course of 
this evening and several others, as this passage describes, 
Lisa learns to appreciate the taste. 


The bittersweetness of the uh’s points metaphorically 
towards life, which contains both painful and pleasurable 
moments. Life is bittersweet; no one can avoid the 
bitterness. But maturity allows one to take the bitter with 
the sweet and to allow the happy memories and experiences 
of life to balance or outweigh the pain and suffering. Lisa 
must learn this basic lesson in order to mature over the 
course of the book, and this scene provides a pointed lesson 
to her. Importantly, Lisa finds herself unable to control even 
the amount of uh's she gets—like life, she can neither control 
nor fully predict (even with the little man’s help) what's 
going to happen. This scene also illustrates the importance 
of family as asite of love and teaching—Ma-ma-oo knows 
that Lisa needs to learn this lesson (and almost certainly 
knows how little she likes uh’s), and so she uses her position 
in Lisa’s life to teach it. 
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Chapter 3: In Search of the Elusive Sasquatch 
Quotes 


@@ Weegit the raven has mellowed in his old age. He’s still a 
confirmed bachelor, but he’s not the womanizer he once was. 
Playing the stock market—instead of spending his time as a 
trickster—has paid off and he has a comfortable condo 
downtown. He plays up the angle about creating the world and 
humans, conveniently forgetting he did it out of boredom. Yes, 
he admits, he did steal the sun and the moon, but he insists he 
did it to bring light to humankind even though he did it so it 
would be easier for him to find food. After doing some spin 
control on the crazy pranks of his youth, he’s become 
respectable. As he sips his low-fat mocha and reads yet another 
sanitized version of his earlier exploits, only his small, sly smile 
reveals how much he enjoys pulling the wool over everyone 
else’s eyes. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker) 
Related Themes: B 


Page Number: 295-296 


Explanation and Analysis 


At the beginning of the book’s third section, which will 
uncover the circumstances leading up to Jimmy’s 
disappearance and death, Lisa first speaks to the readers in 
an aside about Weegit the raven. This trickster figure is 
essential to Haisla myth, as he’s responsible for creating the 
earth and its people. Lisa has also pointed out in an earlier 
section how Weegit contributed to the topography of the 
Douglas Channel and its surrounding mountains. In this 
passage, she considers more broadly the relationship 
between the past and its traditions and the modern moment 
in which she lives. Programmatic cultural violence has 
severely compromised her connection and continuity with 
the traditional culture and history of her people, but her 
Mom and Ma-ma-oo still teach her Haisla myths and 
legends; Mick and Ma-ma-oo still teach her traditional skills 
like boating, foraging, and fishing. 


This passage claims the adaptability of Indigenous Peoples 
and their right to exist and have a future even in a changing 
world; they are not relics of a mythical past but living, 
breathing, and evolving communities. They participate in 
and have something to contribute to the richness of the 
broader world as well. Specifically, in this instance, Weegit 
the trickster can offer Lisa (and anyone else who pays 
attention) an important lesson about the everchanging, 
chaotic nature of the world. Just when Lisa thinks her life is 
back on track, Jimmy disappears and introduces chaos 
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again, and somewhere, this passage suggests, the trickster 
smiles his wily smile. 


e@@ “Alberni? Really? There's a treatment centre where the 
residential school used to be?” one of the women said to 
Aunt Trudy. 


Another woman laughed, then said, “Hey, how many priests 
does it take to screw in a lightbulb?” 


“How many?” 


“Three. One to screw it, one to beat it for being screwed and 
one to tell the lawyers that no screwing took place.’ 


“That’s not funny;’ Josh said. 


“That’s the point,” the woman said. 


Related Characters: Josh, Aunt Trudy (speaker), Lisa, Uncle 
Mick, Dad, Mom, Tab, Karaoke (Adelaine Jones) 


Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 310 


Explanation and Analysis 


When Lisa reconnects with her Aunt Trudy in Vancouver, 
she learns that Trudy plans to attend an alcohol rehab in 
order to get her own life back on track. Then, she and Josh 
take Lisa along with them to a bar for Trudy’s last “blowout.” 
In this passage, Lisa overhears a conversation at the bar 
between Trudy and some of her friends, from which this 
passage is taken. When Trudy (and Mick and Josh) were 
children, they were taken by the government and forced to 
attend residential schools, where they received “education” 
designed to cut them off completely from their Indigenous 
culture and backgrounds. The stated goal of the residential 
school program was, as articulated by a proponent of the 
United States’ similar system in 1879, to “kill the Indian in 
the child.” Verbal, sexual, physical, and psychological abuse 
were rife in the residential schools, with effects that 
reached outwards from their walls and affected entire 
ndigenous Nations for generations. 


Lisa has already described Trudy’s hard-partying, hard- 
drinking lifestyle and her somewhat disconnected 
parenting. Trudy pays less attention to Tab’s and Lisa’s 
activities than Mom; at least once, Tab runs away from her 
mother to the relative stability and peace of Lisa’s parents’ 
home. Later, Lisa will discover evidence that Josh was 
sexually abused by a priest at the residential school—hence 
his reaction to the incredibly un-funny joke the unnamed 


woman tells—and will connect this abuse he suffered to the 
abuse he perpetrates on his niece, Karaoke. The residential 
schools created a legacy of broken people and broken 
homes. In this context, it’s particularly ironic that the 
residential school has been replaced with another 
institution designed to undo the school’s effects—Josh tells 
Lisa earlier in the same conversation that no one would ever 
catch him going back to the location of the school himself, 
suggesting his ongoing distrust in systems that claim to 
want to help him. 


e@ ‘Well? | said. “You're talking to the queen of fuckups and 
you'd have to do a lot more to take my crown away.’ 


He reached over and kept giving me nudges until | looked at 
him. “You weren't that bad.” 


“You weren't the one that ran away” 


“You're back now. You're dealing with things. | didn’t 
understand what it was like to lose something. Now that | do, | 
think you're doing fine. | mean, Karaoke didn't die on me. She 
just dumped me and | flipped. | don’t know what I'd do if 
someone actually died on me’ 


| laughed. “You call that flipping? That was a little spaz.’ 
“Yeah, well...” 


We drifted off in a comfortable silence. 


Related Characters: Lisa, Jimmy (speaker), Uncle Mick, 
Ma-ma-oo, Karaoke (Adelaine Jones) 


Related Themes: A © 


Page Number: 350 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Karaoke has left town for Vancouver, leading Jimmy to 
believe that she’s dumped him, he falls into a depression and 
begins to drink excessively at parties. When she decides 
that he’s gone too far, Lisa stages an intervention by 
kidnapping a dead-drunk Jimmy, putting him on a boat, and 
taking him to Monkey Beach with her to sober up. They end 
up stuck there for several days after Jimmy breaks the 
boat’s motor, and during this time, they reconnect, and both 
develop alittle bit of perspective on their own—and each 
other’s—struggles. In this passage, they reflect on the 
different burdens they've had to bear. Lisa suffered the loss 
of Uncle Mick and Ma-ma-oo, two family members with 
whom she had close, supportive relationships; Jimmy, in 
contrast, didn’t feel particularly close to either of them. In 
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contrast, a freak accident ended Jimmy’s long-cherished 
dreams of an Olympic swimming career, and his girlfriend 
dumped him. 


Beneath the siblings’ good-natured teasing about which one 
has messed up more lies their dawning understanding of an 
important life lesson. Bad things happen all the time, some 
without warning. Even the inevitable ones (the death of a 
much-loved but elderly relative) can be shocking and 
horrific when they occur—remember that although Ma-ma- 
oo was old and had lived a full life, she died in a terrible 
house fire. Loss is inevitable, and living a successful, 
tolerably happy life requires learning to accept this truth 
and to find ways to live with it. And a person can find hope, 
this passage suggests, in relationships with others because 
all people will eventually experience pain, suffering, and 
loss. Although Lisa and Jimmy lose different things and 
neither can completely enter the other’s experience, their 
general understanding of loss and pain allows them to 
support and love each other through it. 


e@@ |tcame then, a light touch on my shoulder. No one was 
near me. Out on the water, a dark head bobbed. The seal 
rolled twice, creating ripples that distorted the reflections of 
the mountains. Then it dived and the water smoothed. | was 
walking down to the beach. Something in the water was drifting 
out with the tide and | didn’t want the seal to get it. | thought it 
might be a cat, but the closer | got | knew it wasn’t. For a 
moment, it looked like a baby in a christening outfit. But when | 
was a few feet from it, it was just a bucket [...] | reached for the 
bucket, felt it bump against my legs. My arm went numb as | 
plunged it under the surface. | had trouble grasping the handle. 
Something caught my ankle then and yanked me under. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Jimmy 


Related Themes: B © 


Page Number: 356 


Explanation and Analysis 


Not long before Jimmy’s death, Lisa receives a vision from 
the spirit world, in which she witnesses evidence that Ba- 
ba-oo did indeed beat Ma-ma-oo (as Trudy has alleged) and 
sees Ma-ma-oo'’s silent complicity in Ba-ba-oo’s death. She 
wakes from this dream and goes out on the porch to smoke 
and look at the water. This passage describes what she sees 
and how she feels, but it doesn’t fully explain what happens, 
because Lisa’s mysterious and terrifying connection to the 
spirit world both gives her power (to predict impending 
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disaster, to see hidden truths) but also makes her 
vulnerable. 


The seal she sees on the water represents the connection 
between the spirit world and the waking world, since seals 
and otters have retained their magical shape-shifting 
abilities from the early days of creation. Lisa frequently 
associates seals with danger, especially because they ate 
part of Mick’s corpse after he got caught in a fishing net and 
drowned. In this case, the seal draws her to the water, first 
by catching her attention and then by providing a rationale 
thin though it may be) for her attempts to “rescue” the 
bucket from its reach. The changing nature of the 
bucket—cat, baby, then bucket—suggests the unreliability of 
Lisa’s judgement and may imply that she’s still having 
visions, that the spirits make her see things in order to 
tempt her close enough to snatch. This incident parallels 
and foreshadows Lisa’s attempts to make a deal with the 
spirits on Monkey Beach; in both cases, the spirits’ power to 
compel and control her dwarfs her human powers of self- 
control. In both cases, she nearly drowns—and in both 
cases, she’s saved by the timely and loving actions of her 
brother, Jimmy. 


@@ Remove yourself from the next sound you hear, the 

breathing that isn’t your own. It glides beneath the bushes 
like someone's shadow, a creature with no bones, arms, or legs, 
arolling, shifting, worm-shaped thing that hugs the darkness. It 
wraps its pale body around yours and feeds. Push yourself away 
when your vision dims. Ignore the confused, painful 
contractions in your chest as your heart trip-hammers to life, 
struggles to pump blood. Ignore the tingling sensations and 
weakness in your arms and legs, which make you want to lie 
down and never get up. 


Related Characters: Lisa (speaker), Uncle Mick, Jimmy, 
Doris Jenkins 


Related Themes: B O 


Page Number: 366 


Explanation and Analysis 


On Monkey Beach, Lisa has offered the gift of her blood to 
the voices of the spirits in the trees. Just as she’s about to 
give up on them, she hears a sound in the undergrowth and 
finds herself yanked into the spirit world. Throughout the 
book’s second and third sections, Lisa offers a series of 
asides directed at the reader which give lessons for 
contracting the dead. In a way, she sets readers up to view 
her as a teacher, as the medicine woman she can never truly 
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be because her contact with those traditions has been beyond herself and the blinding pain of losing her favorite 
broken. But in this moment, it suddenly becomes clear that Uncle Mick. The creature itself seems like something of a 
Lisa includes herself in the “you”; in previous lessons, the trickster, promising Lisa relief and help but really luring her 
instructions were clearly delineated from the surrounding towards destruction by feeding on her. Importantly, 

action and included steps that one could take. Now, it’s not however, in this moment, Lisa fights; she works to ignore the 
the generic “you” who finds a ghostly monster wrapped tingling sensations and her fear and her desire to lay down 
around their body—it’s Lisa herself. and never get up. Finally, she’s learned that loss won't 

The creature that comes when Lisa calls seems terrifying destroy her, and she’s developed the strength to face it dead 
and familiar. It looks like the creature, associated with death on. And as she struggles to maintain consciousness and her 
and depression, that sat on the shoulder of her one-time grip on life, she finds herself drawn into the spirit world for 
therapist, Doris Jenkins. As terrifying as Lisa found that the last time, where she will face Jimmy's death and live to 
creature at the time, she also recalls hungering for its tell the tale, because she has finally come to accept loss and 


return, since it made her feel connected to something suffering as a part of her life. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1: LOVE LIKE THE OCEAN 


Lisa wakes to the sound of crows outside her bedroom 
window. They seem to be saying la'es, which means “Go down 
to the bottom of the ocean” in Haisla. She feels groggy and 
confused; she drank too much coffee the previous evening, 
after the Coast Guard called to tell her family that The Queen of 
the North, the fishing boat her brother Jimmy works on, has 
been reported missing. She retrieves a cigarette and then 
stands by the window, looking out at the shore and the water 
beyond while she smokes. It’s a beautiful day. 


Lisa describes the traditional territory of the Haisla in what's 
now British Columbia, Canada. It runs roughly north and east 
up the mainland from its western edge on Princess Royal 
sland, following the path of the Douglas Channel. Its main city, 
Kitamaat, lies at the end of the channel. Kitamaat received its 
name from Hudson Bay explorers, who borrowed the name the 
neighboring Tsimshian people (who provided local guides to 
the explorers) used to designate the Haisla. It gets more 
confusing: the Alcan Aluminum company established Kitimat 
the town in the 1950s, across the bay from Kitamaat, the 
traditional village overlooking the water where Lisa and her 
family live. 


When the Coast Guard called the night before, Mom answered 
the phone but became too distraught to answer their 
questions, so Lisa took over. They told her that Josh and Jimmy 
left port on Friday to head to fishing grounds where they were 
supposed to meet the rest of the crew. The crew arrived at the 
rendezvous point on Sunday, but Josh, Jimmy, and the Queen 
weren't there. No one knows if they sank or are holed up 
somewhere. They made no distress call. 


Since the family found out about Jimmy's boat, they have been 
reminding one another that he’s a good swimmer, as if the 
words alone will keep him safe. No one has such high hopes for 
Josh, the boat’s owner, who is in debt and recently refused to 
pay his employees. Gossip says he might have sunk the boat for 
insurance purposes. Going downstairs, Lisa finds her mom and 
dad in the kitchen, listening to the marine emergency channel 
on their high-frequency radio. It crackles to life and broadcasts 
a woman describing another overdue fishing vessel. Lisa 
reflects on the fact that, at any given moment, there are 2,000 
storms at sea. 
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The crows—harbingers of good and bad luck—speak to Lisa in the 
traditional language of her people, gesturing towards the long 
history of Indigenous Peoples in North America and offering Lisa a 
connection with her ancestors. This opening scene immediately 
puts the focus on the specter of loss, since being lost at sea usually 
leads to death. 


History layers and complicates the area’s geography, suggesting 
from the very beginning of the book that the present cannot be 
understood without looking at the relevant history—and that the 
relevant history of the Haisla community generally (and Lisa's 
family specifically) includes abuses suffered at the hands of white 
explorers and colonists who wanted to subjugate the Haisla and 
other Indigenous Nations and claim their land. 


The mysterious circumstances surrounding Jimmy's disappearance 
seem to have caught Lisa less by surprise than her mother. This 
suggests subtly that it isn’t as much of a mystery as it first appears, 
but that it can be traced to events in the recent—and more 
distant—past. But readers have to wait for Lisa to relate these over 
the course the book. 


© 0 


Lisa and her family intuitively acknowledge Jimmy's death, although 
none of them want to accept the loss yet. Yet their fear and concern 
bring them close together, both physically in the kitchen, and 
emotionally. The coast guard’s report—and Lisa’s reflection on ever- 
present storms, implying suffering and distress—reminds them all 
that life involves loss and suffering. And their gossip provides an 
early indication of Josh’s shifty, unstable character. 
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Lisa’s parents are going to Namu—Josh and Jimmy’s last known 
location—to be closer to the search area. Lisa regrets telling 
them about the crows, but at least she didn’t tell them about 
her Sunday night dream, in which she saw Jimmy standing on 
the misty shores of Monkey Beach. According to stories passed 
down from Lisa’s Ba-ba-oo through her dad, the 
b’gwus—sasquatches-—live near Monkey Beach. In Jimmy’s 
favorite story, two trappers in the mountains near Monkey 
Beach separate at a fork in the trail. One, fleeing from what he 
thinks is a bear, stumbles into a group of wild, hairy man-beasts. 
When they corner him, he shoots their leader and escapes in 
the ensuring confusion. After spending a sleepless night 
nchored in a boat offshore, he returns in the morning to find 
his partner bludgeoned to death. 


@ 


Lisa recalls her paternal grandmother, Ma-ma-oo, criticizing 
Dad’s version of the story for being too gory. But she and 
Jimmy like the scary version, especially when Dad makes sound 
effects and puts on his sasquatch mask—allegedly modeled 
after the surviving trapper’s description. 


The narrative flashes back to the summer Jimmy is eight or 
nine. He’s so impressed with the sasquatch story that he buys a 
camera and then begs Dad to take them to Monkey Beach so he 
can get a picture of the b’gwus and sell it to a tabloid for 
$30,000. The family sets out in Dad’s ancient and slow-moving 
fishing boat one Sunday morning with Uncle Geordie and Aunt 
Edith in tow. Edith brings fresh bread—she’s the acknowledged 
master in the family and won't let anyone, least of all Lisa’s 
mom, call her skills into question. 


Uncle Geordie and Dad let Lisa steer the ancient, slow-moving 
boat. Jimmy stays at the front of the boat the whole trip (except 
when Mom forces him to eat lunch), camera at the ready. When 
they arrive, he grows frantically impatient waiting to be ferried 
onto the beach. Then, as soon as he sets foot on the shore, he 
takes off running for the tree line. Lisa catches him, and Mom 
orders her to keep an eye on him on the beach for the rest of 
the day. But when the family wakes up the next morning, they 
can't find Jimmy. Mom, Dad, Geordie, and Edith search up and 
down the beach. Lisa follows the sound of a snapping twig into 
the woods, chasing glimpses of Jimmy’s brown shirt through 
the foliage. 
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Early in the book, Lisa reveals her connection to the spiritual world 
through dreams and visions. Like most messages from the spirit 
world, her dream of Jimmy doesn’t offer a clear warning or promise 
of hope; on its face, it could be either. Likewise, the b’gwus or 
sasquatches are equivocal figures. The stories present them as scary 
bogeymen, yet in this instance, it’s the humans who fire first. This 
suggests that dangers aren't always obvious, and that sometimes 
it's hard to draw a line between victims and oppressors. 


Lisa grows up with stories full of magic and monsters that quietly 
teach her to face the myriad terrors and trials of life. This lesson, in 
turn, informs her ongoing struggle to come to terms with loss in the 
book. 


The sasquatch stories create continuity between Haisla history and 
modern life. Additionally, the trip to Monkey Beach demonstrates 
the importance of family. Everyone gets on board—to some extent 
or other—with Jimmy’s hare-brained scheme. Despite the squabbles 
that arise—like the one in which Aunt Edith thinks Mom has 
insulted her baking skills—everyone sticks together and finds ways 
to smooth over their differences in the end. 


© © 


Jimmy’s behavior shows how he’s taken the sasquatch stories at 
face value, in part because he lives in a place and a culture where 
the lines between the waking world and the supernatural world are 
thin and permeable. In this vein, readers should note that only Lisa 
goes into the woods; no one else heard the noises she did. In 
contrast, the not-so-magically-sensitive Mom, Dad, Geordie, and 
Edith search in a logical if incorrect direction, assuming the water, 
rather than the woods, drew Jimmy’s attention. 
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Suddenly Lisa feels like someone is watching her. The woods 
become very quiet. Turning around slowly, she catches a 
glimpse of a tall, furry man. When he smiles—amiably—she sees 
his pointy teeth. She screams, and Jimmy—wearing a grey 
sweatshirt—crashes into the clearing, snapping photos. He 
wants to know which way the sasquatch went, but Lisa, already 
beginning to doubt what she saw, points back toward camp. 
Jimmy gets spanked, Lisa gets a lecture, and their parents make 
them sleep on the boat that night. 


nthe present, Lisa shakes herself. She doesn’t know what 
reaming about Monkey Beach means—maybe she regrets 
missed opportunities or feels guilty about holding secrets, or 
maybe it’s a warning from the spirit world about Jimmy’s death. 
he doesn’t understand the crows’ message either: it could 
mean that Jimmy’s boat sank, or that her parents shouldn't go 
on a boat, or even that she should try to find Jimmy herself. Out 
of habit, Lisa goes out to the back porch to smoke, grateful for 
the buzz the cigarettes give her. 


EL 


WN 


namemory, or maybe a dream, Lisa stands by a ditch in which 
lies a filthy, injured brown-and-white spotted dog. She hears a 
sound and looks up to see a red-headed little man. He shakes 
his head when she asks if it’s his dog, but then Mom calls her 
from the house for lunch. Afterward, when she takes Mom to 
see the dog, it has died. Suddenly, in the present, real world, 
Dad opens the back door and Lisa jerks awake. He offers her 
one of his cigarettes. 


Lisa’s mom has always (incorrectly) blamed Uncle Mick for 
ntroducing her to smoking. She looks at Dad and wishes she 
could talk with him about her dreams. She knows they have 
meaning, especially when she sees the little man. She 
remembers that his first appearance, the time she saw the dog 
nthe ditch, happened the day before the tidal wave. The 
second time, when she was about six, was the night before 
Uncle Mick returned. 
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When Lisa encounters the sasquatch, she—and readers—suddenly 
realize that she’s been following it, and not Jimmy, all along. He may 
have been in the woods looking for it, but he only sees it after her 
screams alert him to its presence. This confirms something that the 
book has already established: Lisa's ability to see things in the spirit 
world that others cannot. Yet, in this moment, she chooses to deny 
her vision—it’s unclear why. 


Lisa muses about the equivocal and enigmatic nature of messages 
from the spirit world. Determining the truth remains difficult, at 
least without the benefit of hindsight. This suggests how much of life 
lies outside of a person’s control and points towards the book’s 
message that power comes not from knowing what will happen, but 
learning to deal with events as they arise. 


This flashback to Lisa’s early childhood interrupts the narrative as if 
it’s imposing itself on her stream of consciousness while she sits on 
the porch smoking. It introduces the little man, a messenger from 
the spirit world who visited Lisa frequently in her childhood to warn 
her when big changes were about to happen in her life. This first 
experience connects him firmly with suffering and death—the dog 
dies—but his role will expand and change as the story goes on. 


Smoking a cigarette on the porch quickly sucks Lisa into a chain of 
memories centering around her Uncle Mick. In her worry over 
Jimmy, her subconscious calls up memories of another beloved 
family member who seems to be gone, suggesting that deep down 
she already believes that Jimmy is dead. The little man’s role 
expands here—it seems that he doesn't just warn her about 
impending danger but also about happier upheavals, like the return 
of the long-lost Mick. 
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In a flashback, Lisa remembers the day Mick returned. It was 
Mom’s birthday. Midmorning, a tall, tanned man with long, 
braided hair and a fringed, buckskin leather jacket knocks on 
the door. His sudden appearance shocks Mom and Dad, and 
alarms Lisa, who begins to attack him by kicking his shins. 
When he kneels and introduces himself as Uncle Mick, she 
retorts that Uncle Mick is in jail. As he breaks into a resonant 
laugh, Mom invites him inside. Lisa refuses to apologize for 
icking Mick. This stubbornness and rebellion, her parents 
dryly note, makes her like him. When Dad explains that the 
family believed Mick was in jail because his friends called and 
told them that he had been shot and taken away by the FBI, 
ick laughs so hard coffee burbles out his nose. 


Lisa fears going to sleep that night, lest the little man return. 
She lies awake listening to the sounds of the family reunion 
going on below: Aunt Trudy shrieking and crying, Mick’s deep 
laughter. In the present, with the benefit of hindsight, she can 
see the disturbing pattern of the little man’s appearances. But 
when she was little, they had no meaning. She thinks about 
riding with Dad over the mountain to town (Kitimat) the 
morning after Uncle Mick’s return. Built in the 1960s, the 
twisting mountain road allows people from the village to visit 
town without having to cross the channel by boat. The people 
who use it regularly speed along it despite its dangers. 


Dad and Lisa stop at the bank first, where Dad discovers that 
ick made a large deposit into his account. He withdraws the 
money and drives to Mick’s apartment where he tries to return 
it. Mick refuses to invest it anywhere other than the “Bank of 
his brother] Al” Within a few days, Mick finds work at the 
logging camp. The family visits and brings dishes as a 
housewarming present while Dad helps Mick with his back 
taxes. Mick insists he owes nothing since the entire country 
was built on stolen “Indian land” 


Before Mick and Dad can start arguing, Mom insists that Dad 
tell Mick the story of the dishes. It happened when Lisa was 
very young, but she still remembers the late-July day when a 
tsunami warning triggered an evacuation order, and her 
parents rushed to pack up their car. When Mom sent Dad back 
in for her special Royal Doulton dishes, Lisa escaped from the 
car. She wanted to ride out the tsunami using her umbrella as a 
boat, like people did in her picture books. Uncle Geordie, on his 
way to the docks to save his boat, happened to intercept her 
and he chased her up a tree. When he reunited her with her 
parents at the town hall, they were furious at her; she was mad 
at them for ruining her plans. The tsunami destroyed Geordie’s 
boat. 
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Perhaps because of her dream involving the little man, Lisa initially 
takes Mick's reappearance as a threat to her family. Yet after 
overcoming their initial shock, Mom and Dad invite him in—to the 
house, literally, and back into the fold of the family 
figuratively—with open arms. This meeting also establishes the 
affinity between Mick and Lisa, both fierce fighters. Lisa shows 
herself to be a valiant protector of her family here, but also 
demonstrates the lack of discernment that will render much of her 
fighting impotent and painful in future years. 
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The danger of the road and the casual way locals speed along it 
suggest the power in the Haisla’s ancestral lands and the sea which 
nourished them, neither of which can be tamed. The people draw 
their own bravery and strength from these sources. The road thus 
emerges as a metaphor in the book’s exploration of the ways in 
which white settler colonialism and government policies designed to 
control Indigenous Peoples failed to achieve their ends, despite 
traumatizing and abusing generations of people. 
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Mick seems to represent a trickster—a supernatural figure in 
Indigenous Peoples’ traditions that often protects humanity but also 
frequently indulges in rule-breaking—in the way he oscillates 
between stability and counter-cultural defiance. The taxes Mick 
refuses to pay point bluntly towards the history of abuse and 
trauma visited by white settler colonists and later by the Canadian 
government on Indigenous Peoples. Mick’s individual protest 
against the government aligns with his involvement in bigger 
activist organizations like the A.I.M., as will be seen later. 
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Lisa’s nested memories suggest the deep and intertwined ways 
events in a person’s life unfold. Her wild insistence on conquering 
the tsunami as a child relates to her later attempts to fight her way 
out of grief and trauma, and points towards the current moment, in 
which she realizes (subconsciously at least) that she’s about to face 
the test of another loss—Jimmy. The tsunami itself offers a reminder 
of how many things lie outside of a person's control. Maturity 
involves learning to accept one’s limits and to weather the storms of 
life in a way that doesn’t cause more damage and destruction than 
necessary. 
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The spring of Uncle Mick’s return is warm and sunny. Dad 
starts a garden, with Mom’s permission but not her 
participation. He has an incredibly green thumb, and 
everything he plants—even delicate plants unsuitable for the 
climate—thrives. One day, he comes home with a large 
cardboard box of chicks and a sheepish grin. Uncle Mick howls 
with laughter over this latest development and sings the theme 
song to Green Acres until Mom becomes furious enough to 
chase him out of the house with a broom. He never knows 
when to stop. Sometime later, while Mick babysits Lisa and 
Jimmy, they think they hear a chicken on the roof. Rushing 
outside, they find a crow imitating the chickens and making a 
sound like laughter. The next day, hawks attack the coop and kill 
the chickens. 


nthe present, Mom shakes Lisa out of her reverie about Uncle 

ick and the chickens to say that she and Dad are leaving. 

om encourages Lisa to try to eat and sleep while they’re 
gone. She promises to call when their flight has landed and tells 
Lisa that Aunt Edith is coming over. When Aunt Edith arrives, 
she immediately begins making breakfast and cleaning, 
although Lisa is too tired, distraught, and nauseated to eat. The 
smell of frying bacon reminds her of Jimmy, who hates fried 
food. She doesn’t know why, exactly, he decided to become a 
fisherman. He told her it was to “make things right” without 
specifying which things he was talking about. He told their 
parents he was saving money for his wedding, yet he didn’t 
even tell his girlfriend he was leaving. 


Lisa decides it would be the worst possible irony if 
Jimmy—who’'s never been afraid of the water—died by 
drowning. She thinks back to their childhood and how they 
would spend the whole summer in the calm waters of the bay 
on the other side of the village. Mom always made Lisa take 
Jimmy with her. Of all the summer days she and Jimmy spent at 
the bay, she remembers one—near the end of the season, about 
ayear after Mick’s return—the best. 
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The interactions between Mom, Dad, and Mick show the 
importance of a loving and supportive family—and demonstrate the 
ways in which love doesn’t always prevent disagreement or strife. At 
first, Lisa’s memories associate Mick with happiness, sunshine, and 
the fertility of Dad’s garden, but soon chaos and disorder descend 
and the hawks kill all the chicks. This foreshadows the brevity of 
Mick’s time in Lisa’s—and the family’s—life. It also offers a pointed 
lesson that no one person’s efforts, no matter how conscientious, 
can offset or prevent suffering and death. Life involves both 
happiness and sadness, each in its own season. In this memory, the 
crows predict death and destruction, further cementing their ability 
to warn about bad news in the story. 
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In this time of fear and confusion, Lisa finds herself surrounded by 
her loving, supportive family. Her memories have already showed 
readers how Aunt Edith (and Uncle Geordie) have protected her and 
helped her through other dangerous situations, implying that she 
will be able to survive this event too, no matter the results of the 
Coast Guard search. As Aunt Kate settles into housekeeping, Lisa’s 
unsettled thoughts turn to the mysterious circumstances around 
Jimmy’s disappearance. She knows more about what drove him to 
sea than she’s yet willing to admit to readers. 
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Lisa seems to be in denial as she tries to deploy Jimmy’s love for and 
comfort in the water as a reason why he can't possibly have 
drowned. Her memories of their childhood at the bay show their 
early closeness and illustrate her protective feelings towards him. 
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In a flashback, Lisa remembers waking up to find Jimmy 
downstairs, watching cartoons and eating his favorite 
breakfast, a box of Jell-O powder. They pack lunch, put on their 
bathing suits, and head for the beach. Jimmy belly-flops into 
the water immediately, while Lisa—much more mature at seven 
years old—sits on the dock with her cousins. Tabitha, known as 
“Tab, is a wild child whom Lisa loves playing with. Their other 
cousin, Erica, is polished and beautiful, the queen of her group 
of friends. The girls sit on the docks listening to the radio until 
some of the boys approach and start roughhousing with them. 
To avoid being thrown into the water, Lisa jumps, though she 


hates the shock of cold water and prefers to enter little by little. 


When she dives under the water, she notices the way it 
changes the colors and sounds of things. 


Sitting on the dock at noon, Lisa shares her Jell-O with Erica 
and Tab in exchange for Oreo cookies and Kool-Aid. She 
watches Jimmy and his friends swim out to the breakwater, 
climb up onto its posts, and run along its length, jumping from 
one log to another. She imagines Jimmy falling, and when he 
dives into the water, he stays beneath for so long she begins to 
worry. When he finally clambers back up on the dock and asks 
for half of her sandwich, she glares at him. An argument brews 
between the two of them until Jimmy suddenly freezes. Lisa 
looks over her shoulder to see Adelaine Jones (later given the 
nickname Karaoke), the unbelievably beautiful new girl in town, 
approaching. 


The kids stay at the bay until dinnertime, when Lisa forces 
Jimmy to go home instead of letting him tag along to Erica’s 
house with her. When she goes home later that night, Mom 
waits for her in the living room, upset that Lisa barred Jimmy 
from Erica’s house. She warns Lisa that she'll miss Jimmy when 
he stops wanting to hang out with her. 


nthe present, Lisa stands by the window looking out at the dull 
grey-blue of the channel. It’s as deep and wide as a sea. And 
seas are all dangerous, greedy, unfriendly threats. Unlike her, 
Jimmy never feared the water. She remembers struggling with 
swimming lessons, while Jimmy effortlessly copied—then 
surpassed—her attempts to bob under the surface. One 
summer, she remembers, he decided he wanted to become an 
Olympic gold medalist in swimming. He made his own medal 
podium out of kitchen chairs and awarded himself gold 
chocolate coins as medals. 
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Lisa’s memory gives readers important insights into her character, 
specifically that she hates shocks and prefers to enter the cold water 
little by little. This memory provides a metaphor for the experience 
of death, which happens all at once and which irrevocably changes 
the world. Likewise, the world looks and sounds strange and alien to 
Lisa when she opens her eyes under the water. Writ large, the book 
illustrates Lisa’s attempts to resist the shock of her loved ones’ 
deaths and her attempt to experience her pain and suffering only a 
little bit at a time. But this only serves to draw out her suffering. 


Even when they squabble and disagree, Lisa feels protective of her 
little brother—family provides a safety net despite members’ 
differences. Jimmy shows his fearlessness in this moment, in 
contrast to Lisa’s concern. This memory also introduces Adelaine 
Jones, who eventually becomes Jimmy’s girlfriend and whom Lisa 
has already placed as somehow involved in his disappearance, if 
only because he claimed saving money for their wedding as the 
reason he decided to go fishing. 
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Mom tries to warn Lisa that she should appreciate the relationships 
and experiences in her life while they are happening, because one 
never knows when things will change suddenly. But as a child, Lisa 
remains too immature to fully understand and accept this lesson. 
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Lisa fears the wild and dangerous ocean. Readers should remember 
not just her earlier ruminations on the frequency of storms and 
shipwrecks but also the tsunami—even on land, the sea can wreak 
havoc and destruction. In a way, in this moment, the water 
metaphorically represents death and Lisa’s fear of it shows her fear 
of loss. In contrast, Jimmy draws his own sense of power and 
purpose from the water. 
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This line of thought carries Lisa to the memory of learning to 
ride her bike. Despite being younger by a year and a half, Jimmy 
gets his first bike only three months after she gets hers. She 
hasn't learned to ride yet, but she refuses to let him master 
riding first. She mounts her bike but can’t get going fast enough 
to find balance. Eventually, she realizes that she can cheat by 
getting a rolling start on a hill. But rather than starting ona 
small hill, she picks the steepest one in town to try. Halfway 
down, she’s going so fast that her handlebars start to shake. 
She slams on her brakes and flips off the bike, skinning her 
knee. But she ignores the pain and tries again. 


The second time, Lisa makes it to the bottom of the hill, where 
she runs straight though the four-way stop, narrowly avoiding a 
collision with a truck. Terrified and excited, she starts to pedal. 
But the truck driver—Uncle Geordie—chases her down and 
drives her home. Her parents take her to the Emergency Room 
and confiscate her bike for two weeks. She is, nevertheless, 
triumphant. She learns to ride before Jimmy, who takes months 
to get off training wheels. She still has scars from the incident, 
but they're only visible, as tiny white spots, when she gets 
tanned. 


Three days after learning to ride her bike, as soon as she’s 
ungrounded, Lisa remembers, she goes to Tab’s house. It looks 
dirty and run-down even though it’s fairly new. Aunt Trudy 
cares far less about housekeeping than Aunt Kate. Tab’s 
room—in the unfinished basement—usually provides complete 
privacy, so Lisa can bring forbidden reading material like her 
mother’s salacious True Stories. She and Tab read about a 
woman who married her kidnapper. Tab declares the woman a 
“horny slut,’ astonishing Lisa. Her own mom never lets her 
“swear” like that. 


Soon afterward, Lisa recalls, her Mom and Dad—and pretty 
much everyone else in the village—goes to Terrace for a 
wedding. They drop off Lisa and Jimmy at Uncle Mick’s 
apartment for the evening. The large place is nearly empty, 
containing only a few ramshackle pieces of furniture and a new 
eight-track tape player on which Mick refuses to play anything 
but Elvis Presley. An accident at the logging camp has left Mick 
on workman’s compensation. He moves unusually slowly and 
spends most of the evening resting in his bedroom, poking his 
head out occasionally to make sure Jimmy and Lisa stay out of 
trouble. Lisa, growing bored of the TV, eventually knocks on his 
bedroom door and demands he tell her about getting shot. 
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The bike memory shows a young and immature Lisa causing herself 
pain by an inappropriate application of power. She has some of it 
right: power, the book argues, arises out of choosing one’s battles 
(she doesn’t want the shame of learning after her younger brother) 
and using one’s efforts to push towards the future. But unless one 
acknowledges the limits placed by reality and the external world on 
one’s own action—in this case, the force of gravity—one risks serious 
suffering and pain. 
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This is the second time Uncle Geordie has saved Lisa from herself, 
illustrating the importance of a good family as a safety net for each 
of its members. Lisa still bears the scars of this incident, which offer 
a powerful reminder of the ways in which her experiences—perhaps 
the painful ones most powerfully of all—change and shape her as 
she grows up. The scars may fade but the lessons remain. 
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Thus far, the book has shown readers examples of a loving, close- 
knit, and caring family; as Lisa’s memories extend towards her 
cousins, they begin to hint at trouble in other corners of her 
extended family. While Lisa clearly envies Tab for the greater 
freedoms Aunt Trudy allows her, she also seems to understand the 
ways in which this points towards Trudy’s general neglect of her 
parenting (and housekeeping) responsibilities. 
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The Hill family look out for each other despite their flaws and 
difficulties. Although in the moment young Lisa doesn’t seem to fully 
understand the import of this evening, it points towards Mick’s 
aimlessness and difficulty navigating normal elements of life, like 
holding down a job and caring for himself. Nevertheless, her parents 
trust Mick to care for her and Jimmy, and he follows through on that 
commitment despite his evident pain (and pain-medication-induced 
stupor). 
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Uncle Mick asks Lisa to bring him some water first so he can 
swallow his big orange pills. Then he says that he was ona 
reserve called Rosebud with an old woman whom the 
Guardians of the Oglala Nation, or “Goons,” had been 
bothering. When she complained about the Goons to the 
police, the police ratted her out to the Goons, and they shot at 
her house in retaliation. Lisa asks why, and Mick answers that 
the world is a “fucked-up, amoral” place, and the Goons wanted 
to scare the woman. Before her parents return, Lisa shakes 
Mick awake. Dad notices Mick’s dingy bed—really just a 
mattress on the floor—and within a few days buys him anew 
one, courtesy of the “Bank of Al.’ 


In a flashback to another, earlier moment in her childhood, Lisa 
reminisces about the time one of Dad's cousins died and the 
whole family went to the settlement feast. Dad and Jimmy 
mostly get out of it because Jimmy has a swim meet in another 
town. Lisa, forced into a frilly pink dress and too-tight patent 
leather shoes, sits with Mom and Aunt Trudy at a table in the 
corner of the rec center gym. Mick shows up in his fringed 
buckskin jacket, his A.I.M. T-shirt, and his “least-ratty” pair of 
jeans. Lisa sits on his lap and plays with the claw dangling from 
his bone choker. Mom wears—and buys for Lisa—dainty, 
conservative jewelry, but Lisa longs for dramatic things. 


Things at the table suddenly become tense when Ma-ma-oo 
arrives and sees Trudy there. Ma-ma-oo, Trudy, Lisa, and Mom 
sit through the feast in strained silence, punctuated by 
snappish comments about respecting one’s elders and about 
Trudy’s involvement with Josh. Lisa’s family brings Mick home 
for coffee after the feast, where he waits for Trudy to pick him 
up for a night on the town. Trudy drops off Tab for a sleepover 
and confides in Lisa that Ba-ba-oo used to beat Ma-ma-oo, and 
instead of sending him away, she sent Trudy and Mick to a 
residential school. 


Lisa thinks about the stark differences between her dad and 
Uncle Mick. Dad went to college and became an accountant, 
eventually quitting and taking a job at the Alcan plant for more 
regular, better-paid work. Uncle Mick hated working for 
anyone; he held a series of odd jobs and barely used his 
apartment, preferring to camp out instead. When he was at 
home, he and Dad shared a fishing net, and Lisa remembers one 
time she went with Mick to check on it. Tiny, translucent 
jellyfish filled the water that year, and although they sting Lisa’s 
hands when she pulls them from the net, she refuses to show 
Mick that it hurts her. 
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Mick’s story refers to the Wounded Knee Occupation of 1973, a 
protest mounted by the A.I.M. and others against the U.S. 
government’s abuse and neglect of Indigenous Nations. He provides 
a history suitable for a child (barring a little profanity) that 
nevertheless graphically illustrates the ways in which historical 
mistreatment at the hands of government authorities continues to 
affect Indigenous people even in the present. When Dad comes in 
and sees Mick’s living situation, he intervenes to take care of his 
brother because family watch out for each other even—or 
especially—when things are going badly. 
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Lisa reflects on the differences between her mother’s taste for 
dainty, western clothes and Mick’s preference for items like the 
buckskin jacket, political T-shirt, and bone choker that loudly 
proclaim his Indigenous heritage. Mom and Mick share a Haisla 
heritage, but Mom’s fashion choices align more with the standards 
of white culture. Notably, the book doesn’t criticize Mom for her 
assimilation, but Lisa feels drawn from an early age towards Mick's 
combative and political stance instead. 
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The book claims that histories of trauma and abuse inform the 
present, a dynamic Lisa sees in full force at the settlement feast, 
even if she doesn't yet fully understand the implications. Trudy 
hates Ma-ma-oo because she feels that Ma-ma-oo chose the 
abusive Ba-ba-oo over her children. But their rift intensified after 
Trudy endured abuse and trauma in the government's residential 
school system. The historical trauma layers on top of the personal 
trauma in such a way that Trudy’s life remains forever marked by 
her past. 
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Although the extent to which the differences between Mick and Dad 
arise from divergent personalities rather than experiences remains 
unclear, Mick's history in residential school clearly affects the 
trajectory of his life. Unlike Dad, Mick resists authority and struggles 
to maintain a regular job. The jellyfish in the net yet again point 
towards the sea’s unfriendliness and danger. And Lisa’s 
unwillingness to acknowledge the pain they cause her so that she 
can impress Mick foreshadows the suffering she will later endure 
when she denies her pain after traumatic events. 
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Mick babysits for Lisa and Jimmy more times that summer, 
taking them to the corner store for ice cream in hot weather. 
But one time, Mom drives the kids over only to find Mick raving 
in his living room, pulling apart his eight-track tapes, distraught 
because Elvis Presley has died. She calls Josh to come calm 
Mick down. Afterward, Mick takes off on a pilgrimage to 
Graceland without telling Mom, Dad, or anyone else. They list 
him as a missing person, and when he returns after a month, he 
laughs at them for their worry. 


Lisa remembers another evening from that summer when she 
was playing hopscotch with Erica. Lisa tolerates Erica's 
cheating so she can play with someone besides Jimmy. But 
Erica takes off running when the class bully, Frank, rides up on 
his bike accompanied by two of his friends. Frank and his 
cronies had cornered Erica the week before, pulling up her skirt 
and exposing her pink underwear, then they told everyone she 
wore diapers and gave her the nickname “Pissy-missy.’ 
Determined to escape a similar fate, Lisa chooses to fight. She 
bites down on the closest body part she can find—Frank’s 
butt—until she tastes the blood through his shorts. The two 
tussle until Erica’s older brother J.J. breaks up the fight and 
brings Lisa home. 


om and Mick take Lisa to the Emergency Room, where Frank 
waits for treatment with his mother. Frank’s mother and Mom 
argue across the room, each blaming the other’s child. At one 
point, while Mom and Mick are distracted, Frank's mom 
demands an apology from Lisa, who refuses. Frank’s mom calls 
her amonster and storms out. Mick comforts Lisa, telling her 
that Mom used to be a “holy terror” and promising that Lisa is 
his “favorite monster in the whole wide world.’ Three days 
afterward, Josh—Frank’s uncle, as it turns out—shows up to tell 
Lisa that he has “taken care” of his nephew. Afterward, Lisa’s 

om and Dad try to convince Mick to move in with them 
instead of Josh. 
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Mick’s complete and utter grief and rage over Elvis’s death suggests 
that, like Lisa later, he hasn't yet accepted or dealt with other losses 
in his life. Thus, losing his musical hero reawakens the feelings of 
helplessness and rage he feels over other losses. His subsequent 
behavior—taking off without telling anyone—again suggests the 
difficulty he had with forging a successful and grounded adult life 
following his trauma in the residential school system. 
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Even at a young age, Lisa has a warrior's temperament like her 
Uncle Mick. She shows fearlessness even in the face of stacked 
odds—Frank shows up with his friends while Erica abandons Lisa. 
Yet familial obligation seems to inform this incident as well; Lisa 
wants to escape Erica’s fate, but also seems to relish seeking a little 
bit of revenge on Frank for harassing her cousin. This fight also 
demonstrates Lisa’s immature tendency to lash out indiscriminately 
when she feels pain or fear. And while she holds her own for a while, 
lashing out proves unsustainable and her cousin must still rescue 
her. 
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The name Frank’s mother gives Lisa, “Monster,” provides another 
connection between her and Mick, who earned the same nickname 
in his childhood. When Mick tells Lisa that her own mother used to 
have a wild side, he points to the cyclical nature of history: events in 
the present often replay or point towards moments in the past. And, 
yet again, Lisa’s memories offer a warning about Josh. Even ina 
book where Lisa regularly remembers being spanked by her parents, 
Josh's words seem to imply he’s punished Frank with unusual or 
excessive violence. 
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Lisa remembers going Christmas Tree hunting with Mick. Lisa 
loves being outdoors, the cold air, and the time with Mick. He 
plays mixtapes of Indian Rights protest songs in the car. This 
political education gets Lisa in trouble at school when she 
refuses to participate in reading aloud a book that depicts the 
indigenous peoples of British Columbia as cannibals and starts 
singing one of the songs, “Fuck the Oppressors,” instead. Mick 
has the teacher’s note framed and hangs it in his living room. 
Dad doesn’t mind Mick taking Lisa tree hunting because it 
means he doesn't have to. He hates it because Ba-ba-oo used to 
force him. Meanwhile Mom thinks it’s silly, and Jimmy prefers 
the indoors. Mick always picks the scrawniest trees for himself 
because, Lisa thinks, he loves the underdog. 


Lisa remembers another day, when Dad dropped her and 
Jimmy off at Mick’s and Mick had a visitor. Barry is an old friend 
from Mick’s A.I.M. days, trying to convince him to join “another 
hopeless cause.” Mick reveals that he was 
married—tempestuously—to Barry’s sister. Dad feels 
uncomfortable because of their banter—and Barry’s imposing 
presence—so he offers to bring the kids another time, but 
Barry graciously leaves instead, reminding Mick to “stay out of 
trouble.’ 


Lisa also remembers picking goalh’m, or salmonberry shoots, 
with Mick in the spring. Qoalh’m are the first taste of spring, a 
welcome reprieve from the watery, imported vegetables that 
the store stocks in the winter. Their outer skin feels a little like 
a kiwi fruit, and the inner stalk tastes like fresh snow peas. Lisa 
remembers bringing some to Ma-ma-oo. She and Mick drink 
tea at the table of Ma-ma-oo’s tidy, spare house. She has an 
ancient, black and white TV, and the foil-wrapped rabbit-ear 
antennae sometimes pick up short-wave radio transmissions 
that interrupt her favorite soap operas. Later, when the 
salmonberries are ripe, Mick and Lisa bring a batch to Ma-ma- 
00, too, then they spend the afternoon with her making 
salmonberry stew and watching soap operas. 
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Mick introduces Lisa to the long history of oppression and violence 
Indigenous People suffered at the hands of white settlers and 
governments in North America. And her experience shows her that 
oppression did not end in the past; it continues in the whitewashed 
history taught at her school, which vilifies Indigenous Nations to 
justify the government's attempts to indoctrinate them with 
Western languages, religions, and social norms. In response, she 
asserts the truth and establishes her role as a warrior fighting 
oppression, just like her Uncle Mick. And although readers have to 
wait to hear more about Ba-ba-oo’s personal history, the 
juxtaposition of Lisa’s memory of standing up in class with Dad's 
unhappy memories of his own father point towards the connection 
between this systemic violence and the traumas of the Hill family 
specifically. 
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Barry connects Mick to the larger A.l.M. movement, which 
continued its work throughout the 7Os (after Mick left) and into the 
present day. Dad and Mom, in contrast to Mick, are much more 
assimilated to white culture and far less political in their views. This 
seems to fuel Dad's discomfort around Barry; not having suffered 
the same traumas as his older brother, he lacks interest in protest 
and fighting oppression. 
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The salmonberry memories place Lisa, Mick, and Ma-ma-oo 
together as an inseparable group; this triad gives Lisa her strongest 
sense of safety and belonging in her childhood—making its eventual 
loss especially painful. Importantly, they bond as much over novel 
family traditions—such as Ma-ma-oo’s soap opera obsession—as 
over Haisla traditions. In this way, the book suggests the importance 
of honoring Indigenous cultures without suggesting that they should 
be somehow lost in the past or cut off from modern society. 
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Later one spring, on Ba-ba-oo’s birthday, Lisa remembers Ma- 
ma-oo taking her to the shore. They bring a bottle of whiskey, a 
pack of cigarettes, and a box of Twinkies. Ma-ma-oo makes a 
fire and speaks in Haisla to the spirit of her dead husband, 
offering him presents by putting them into the flames to burn. 
She has Lisa burn the Twinkies, reminding her to specify that 
they are for her Ba-ba-oo, lest some other ghost steals them. 
Lisa counts to 10—all the Haisla she knows—for her 
grandfather’s enjoyment, too. As they return to the village, Ma- 
ma-oo tells Lisa how Ba-ba-oo was the fastest canoe around. 
But then he slipped and hit his head on the bathtub and then 
drowned in the water. 


Remembering the birthday ritual leads Lisa to explain some of 
what she eventually pieced together about Ba-ba-oo from 
discussions with Mick and others. Ba-ba-oo lost an arm in 
World War II, and after he came home, he couldn't find work. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Department didn’t pay his benefits 
because they said he was covered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; meanwhile, the Bureau of Indian Affairs encouraged 
him to move off the reservation to get his full veteran’s 
benefits. But he couldn't move without losing his home, and he 
and Ma-ma-oo were raising four children. Ba-ba-oo felt 
ashamed and useless now that he could no longer support his 
family. 


Thinking about Ba-ba-oo’s grave leads Lisa’s memories to the 
graveyard at the nearby settlement of Kemano, which she 
describes in detail. Its moss-covered trees block out the 
daylight, leaving the understory in perpetual twilight. Waves 
crash on the nearby beach. Instead of neat rows of manicured 
headstones, hand-carved animals mark graves scattered 
randomly through the woods; some memorialize whole families 
that died and were buried together. If you’re hungry, you can 
pick wild blueberries, but you must realize the plumpest ones 
grow over the graves. 


In the present, Lisa comes inside from the porch and finds that 
Aunt Edith has cleaned the whole house and filled the fridge 
with food. Mom and Dad call, their conversation filled with 
awkward pauses and aggressive cheerfulness. After Lisa hangs 
up, Aunt Edith makes her a cup of tea and a dinner of boiled, 
half-smoked salmon, potatoes, and oolichan grease. Oolichans 
are tiny, silvery smelt fish. Making oolichan grease—a great 
delicacy among the Haisla and their neighbors—involves a 
lengthy and precise aging and cooking process. People use the 
grease for everything from adding flavor to their meals, to 
moisturizing skin, to preserving foods. Aunt Edith still makes it, 
but Mom doesn’t know how, and Lisa didn’t have the heart to 
learn this year. 
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This memory recounts one of the most important lessons Ma-ma-oo 
taught Lisa. Her ritual suggests that the living and the dead are 
separated by a thin, permeable line, and teaches Lisa that honoring 
the memory of the dead keeps them connected to the living. It 
suggests that ghosts exist almost everywhere—else Lisa wouldn't 
need to specify that she intends the gifts for her Ba-ba-oo. And it 
allows Ma-ma-oo to express her love and pride in her husband, 
suggesting that they shared a history more nuanced than the simple 
story of domestic abuse that Tab earlier described. 
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No one denies that Ba-ba-oo beat Ma-ma-oo, and later in the book, 
Lisa will confirm Tab’s assertion. And while the book refuses to 
condone his actions, it does place them in the context of a broader 
history of abuse and trauma. Ba-ba-oo serves the country of 
Canada honorably during WWII, but when he returns, the country 
refuses to repay his services as long as he remains on the Haisla 
reservation. This suggests a general disregard for the rights and 
identities of Indigenous people that added to the trauma of Ba-ba- 
oo's disability by making it impossible for him to support his family. 
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Kemano, as the book later reveals, is an older settlement which the 
Haisla abandoned decades earlier, following disease and famine. It’s 
also close to another Alcan site, suggesting the connection between 
the expanding footprint of Canadian government and enterprise in 
the Haisla’s traditional territory and the decline of Indigenous 
culture and traditions. This description points towards the mutual 
ways in which the dead and the living nourish and support each 
other. The living keep the dead alive in memory, while the dead 
connect the living to the past. 
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The issue of oolichan grease points towards the precarious existence 
of Indigenous traditions following systematic attempts to destroy 
Indigenous culture through the residential schools and other 
programs. People of Lisa’s grandparents’ generation—Ma-ma-oo, 
Edith, and Geordie—possess knowledge that people of her parents’ 
generation—Mom and Dad—lack though their assimilation to 
Western cultural norms. And while Lisa indicates an interest in 
learning traditional knowledge, the circumstances of modern life 
also make it difficult for her to do so. 
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After thanking Aunt Edith for the meal, Lisa goes upstairs and 
into Jimmy's compulsively neat bedroom. She looks at his 
favorite picture of Karaoke, his girlfriend, picking fireweed. 
She's surprised by the sentimentality Jimmy’s having the photo 
conveys, since Jimmy’s life has been so focused and utilitarian 
up until recently. Lisa doesn’t even know how Jimmy met 
Karaoke. Karaoke’s picture rests in a spot where some of 
Jimmy's swimming trophies used to sit. He boxed them up and 
packed them away over the summer. His window faces away 
from the water, toward the mountains. Lisa can see the canoe- 
shaped depression that Ma-ma-oo uses to track the passing 
seasons. When the sun touches the canoe’s bow, spring—and 
oolichan season—have arrived. 


Lisa remembers fishing for oolichans one year. She and Uncle 

ick travel to the family’s fishing spot by speedboat, planning 
to meet Uncle Geordie, Aunt Edith, and Mom there. Dad stays 
home to take Jimmy to a swim meet. They leave on a spring day 
which starts in snow but ends in sunshine. Lisa’s excitement 
prevents her from sleeping and Mom takes her to the docks to 
meet Mick at 4:30 a.m. Afraid of her ire—he told Lisa that 

om’s childhood nickname was “Miss Bossy Pants’”—he leaves 
the docks slowly but guns the engine as soon as they lose sight 
of Mom. Rounding the Kildala Valley, Lisa sees a white man and 
his son in scuba gear on a point of land. Mick claims he couldn't 
see them while Lisa waves. 


Lisa and Mick have several hours of boating to reach the fishing 
grounds. The oolichan run in the Kitamaat River used to be 
legendary, but pollution eventually rendered the fish there too 
dangerous to eat. People who want oolichan must go south to 
the Kitlope or Kemano Rivers. This makes oolichan more 
expensive in terms of supplies and time. Because oolichan only 
spawn ina few rivers in British Columbia, they have long been 
one of the Haisla’s main trade commodities. “Oolichan” is the 
word for fish in the Chinook language that neighboring tribes 
created for the purpose of trade. 


A little past Costi Island, Mick slows the boat to an idle and lets 
Lisa pilot it. She must sit on his duffle bag to reach the wheel. 
He teaches her how to handle the quirky engine, warns her to 
watch for deadheads—old, submerged logs—and sits back. He 
doesn't even stop her when she guns the boat through a flock 
of ducks, scattering them to the wind. They stop mid-morning 
to drop crab traps for their dinner, then they head ashore to 
enjoy the nearby hot spring. 
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Lisa begins to admit how little she knows about Jimmy’s life at this 
point; something interrupted their childhood familiarity, and 
although she will eventually admit that some of this had to do with 
her, for the moment she only reveals hints of recent changes in 
Jimmy's life, specifically the loss of his swimming career. It seems 
that she isn’t the only person to have to contend with painful losses. 
Standing in Jimmy’s room, Lisa cannot disconnect from her musings 
on the oolichan grease. Looking at the mountain reminds her of Ma- 
ma-oo and the ways she preserved and taught Lisa and Jimmy 
traditional knowledge. 
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Lisa remembers participating in the traditional experience of 
oolichan fishing with most of her family. Jimmy's and Dad’s 
ambitions look outwards from the Haisla community towards the 
international, modern world represented by the Olympics and 
Jimmy’s developing swimming career. In contrast, Lisa cannot wait 
to participate in the fishing trip. The moment with the man and boy 
seems ambiguous: if Mick truly can’t see them, then they might be 
part of one of Lisa's visions. If he can see them but pointedly ignores 
them, his disdain points towards the vexed history between 
Indigenous people and white North Americans, with Mick refusing 
to see members of a group whom he feels refuses to accept or 
acknowledge his identity and rights. 
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Lisa again describes some of the deep precolonial history of the 
Haisla people and their neighbors, who thrived along the Pacific 
coast long before any white colonists arrived. Moreover, she pins the 
degradation of the local environment squarely on the descendants 
of those colonists, who thoughtlessly take what they want from the 
land without caring for its ecological integrity. And then to make 
matters worse, this degradation puts traditional practices like 
fishing for oolichans out of the reach of all but the most financially 
secure modern Haisla. 
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Lisa’s fond memories of Mick show why their relationship was so 
close: he allowed her to do things that her cautious parents wouldn't 
have condoned, in the process teaching her the skills necessary to 
maintain a more traditional way of life (boating, crab fishing). 
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At the hot spring, Lisa tells Mick that she wants to live with him 
and grow up to be a warrior. Her parents, she maintains, are 
boring. Mick protests that he only got scars from fighting. And 
he tries to prove that her parents are fun with the story of their 
first date. It happened in the winter. Dad left Mom at his house 
and went to town for beer, where he got stuck waiting for the 
snowplow to clear the road back to the village. A nervous Mom 
got alcohol from her friends and got drunk. Dad returned to 
find that she'd left, and when he called her, she complained 
about being cold and wet. In the morning, he woke up to find 
the yard covered in snow angels, which she didn’t even 
remember making. 


When Lisa and Mick finally return to the boat and begin pulling 
up their crab traps, each is fuller than the last. A silver-scaled 
halibut flops in the last one, along with three crabs. Neither Lisa 
nor Mick knows how the big fish could have gotten in through 
the trap’s small holes. Unsure whether it means good or bad 
luck, Mick carefully releases the magical halibut into the water 
without touching it. The afternoon sunshine and the previous 
night’s poor sleep send Lisa to sleep for the rest of the trip. 
When Mick rouses Lisa, she can see Mom waiting on the beach 
through Mick’s binoculars. 


When Mick lands the boat and Lisa scrambles ashore, she asks 
Mom about the buildings she glimpses through the trees. Mom 
explains that there used to be a village here but after most of its 
residents died, the survivors abandoned it. She refuses to 
answer any more questions about it. And she won't let Lisa go 
see the Alcan outpost, either. To vent her frustration, Lisa 
makes her loudest moose call, which echoes off the mountains. 
As Uncle Geordie and Uncle Mick unload the last of the fishing 
supplies, Lisa races up the path to the house. She hears distant, 
tinkling laughter from the trees. At first sight, she concludes 
that the lovely, old house likely hosts many ghosts, and she 
bangs around upstairs to dislodge them until Mom yells at her 
to stop. 
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Lisa wants to follow in Mick’s warrior footsteps, and she’s already 
shown herself to be a scrappy fighter when the need arises. But in 
this moment, Mick starts to teach her an important lesson about 
protest and power—fighting by itself won't necessarily make her feel 
better or improve anything. Standing up against injustice can be 
dangerous both physically and emotionally—Mick claims he got 
nothing but scars from his attempts. It will take Lisa a long time still 
to understand the full meaning of his words. He also demonstrates 
his affection for Mom and Dad—and points towards their love for 
each other—as a corrective to Lisa’s pugilistic spirit. Love and 
support, he claims here, are as important in creating a good life and 
a better future as being a warrior. 
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Both Mick and Lisa take the halibut in the crab trap as a sign, 
although they cannot tell if it points towards good or bad luck. In its 
mysterious ability to get into the trap despite being far larger than 
the holes, it suggests the shapeshifters in Ma-ma-oo’s traditional 
Haisla stories and thus points towards a person’s ability to reinvent 
him- or her-self throughout life. It's also possible to interpret the sign 
as pointing to Mick, or Lisa, both of whom feel somewhat trapped 
by their circumstances. And it foreshadows Mick’s impending death. 
Alternatively, it could always just be a strange thing that happened. 
Signs from the spirit world are equivocal and hard to interpret in this 
book, since the community lacks anyone familiar with the old ways 
and wisdom. 


The abandoned village points to historical traumas in the Haisla 
community, even though it doesn’t lay out the specific 
circumstances. It also suggests an explanation for the voices and 
laughter that Lisa hears through the trees: ghosts. This confirms for 
Lisa her grandmother's assertions that the barrier between the 
waking world and the realm of the spirits is thin and permeable, and 
it offers another early glimpse of Lisa’s awakening connection to the 
spiritual realm. But just because Ma-ma-oo feels comfortable 
around ghosts doesn’t mean Lisa does, so she tries to scare them 
from the house. 
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While Mom makes dinner, Uncle Mick and Lisa collect water. 
Lisa can barely keep up with her uncle's long strides. At the end 
of the beach, they follow a stream to a dark-colored spring full 
of clear, sweet water. On the way back, Mick pauses for a 
smoke break on the beach. He recalls coming here with Dad 
when they were kids and mentions the water-gathering 
contests they'd had. Lisa challenges Mick to a race and spills 
most of her water bucket on her pants in her rush. 


After dinner, Mick tells everyone about the last time he and 
Dad came to the cabin. They were hunting bears, and they slept 
in their bags on the beach without a tent because it was so 
warm. In the morning, they woke surrounded by seals, one of 
which snuggled so close to Dad that it trapped him in his 
sleeping bag. Dad finally convinced it to move off by making 
whale calls. After this story, Lisa convinces Mick to walk her 
partway to the outhouse, because she fears ghosts—especially 
the ones she heard laughing earlier. 


Back in the house, Mick tells Mom that Lisa heard ghosts. Mom 
glares at him, accusing him of telling Ba-ba-oo’s ghost story. 
Uncle Geordie tells Lisa—crossing his heart that it is true—that 
farting keeps the ghosts away. Mick starts to tell Ba-ba-oo’s 
ghost story, but Mom cuts him off. Anyway, Geordie reasons, 
Ba-ba-oo probably just imagined it because he was drunk. That 
night, nightmares plague Lisa, and she wakes to the sound of 
Mick groaning and calling out for a cookie in his sleep. Mom 
wraps herself in a quilt and goes to rouse him. Lisa listens to the 
shocking sound of her brave uncle weeping. Mom returns and 
makes Lisa promise not to ask him any questions and to be 
patient if he’s ina bad mood the next day. 


In the morning, Lisa wakes up to the sound of Uncle Mick 
screaming at Uncle Geordie and Aunt Edith. He exploded when 
Aunt Edith tried to say grace. He screamed about how 
Christian missionaries tortured and indoctrinated Indigenous 
children like himself in the residential schools. Mom intervenes, 
insisting that Mick come with her to look for oolichans in 
Kitlope Lake. Lisa tags along. They travel upriver in the rain, 
passing a black bear familiar to Uncle Geordie digging for 
something in the sand. 
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While Mom didn’t want to get into the painful details of the past, 
Mick proves more willing to share stories with Lisa. Granted, he tells 
happier stories, but they still point towards the realities of life: at 
some point the fun and games of childhood end and people must 
grow up and face adult life. Mick retains some of his childlike 
exuberance but can never recapture the innocence Lisa still has at 
this point. 
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Mick’s story of the seals aligns with and anticipates Ma-ma-oo's 
stories about shapeshifters which Lisa will later describe. Over time, 
she learns an important lesson from the shapeshifters, that a person 
can—and must—undergo changes as they grow up but that they can 
still maintain continuity with their past. Notably, shapeshifters 
seem to favor transforming from seals or bears into humans—and 
both kinds of animal figure prominently in this story. 


Lisa worries about ghosts but it’s memories that haunt Mick. He 
dreams about Cookie, the wife whom Lisa will later learn died 
violently in connection with their activism. Not only do his 
nightmares suggest that loss and suffering form an inevitable part of 
everyone's life, but they point towards the violence and abuse 
suffered by Indigenous groups in the past—and the ways these 
violent cycles have enduring consequences. Lisa’s experiences at 
Kemano confirm Ma-ma-oo’s claims that the spirit world lies close 
to the waking world and often bleeds through into it. 
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Mick’s reaction to Edith’s prayer points toward the abuse he and 
others suffered in the residential school system, which was explicitly 
designed to obliterate the cultural and social heritage of Indigenous 
Peoples. His experiences fueled his activism, leading to his 
relationship with—and loss of—Cookie. Historical cycles of abuse 
continue to play out in his life, with long-term consequences. 
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Tall and glaciated mountains surround Kitlope Lake. At the 
river’s entrance, Mom and Mick wash their faces ritualistically. 
om points out where a landslide swallowed a village 500 
years before. They go along slowly to avoid snagging on logs or 
tearing their keel on a deadhead. Lisa searches for Kermode 
bears—black bears whose coats range from white to pale 
brown—in the yellow, dry grass of the riverbanks. As they enter 
the lake, Mom points out the footsteps of the Stone Man 
pressed into massive granite boulders. According to legend, he 
was a peerless hunter who went up the mountain against the 
advice of his elders. When he sat down to wait for his dogs, a 
cloud descended and turned him to stone. 


ick and Mom unload camping supplies and send Lisa to look 
or the seagulls, which will point them toward the oolichans. A 
long time ago, Mom said, people were afraid to travel up the 
Douglas Channel because they thought a great, white monster 
guarded it, but it was just a flock of seagulls feasting on fish. She 
warns Lisa not to go wandering off; killer whales have been 
nown to swim up the channel this far at high tide, and the 
woods are full of sasquatches—or at least grizzly bears 
masquerading as sasquatches. 
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After dinner, Lisa drifts to sleep by the fire. She wakes up when 
ick carries her to the tent, and she listens to him and Mom 
talking about his plans. Mom wants him to find a wife and have 
ds. She reminds him that he “did his part” already. He assures 
her that he’s not “going back,’ but he hasn’t found answers at 
home, either. After a silence, Mom tells him that he would make 
a great dad, and Mick teases that she just wants to keep him 
around for free babysitting. Relieved that Mick has stopped 
talking about leaving, Lisa falls asleep. 


Lisa wakes before dawn and wriggles out of the tent to finda 
long-legged bird standing on alog on the beach. It stares at her 
with curious yellow eyes, then flies off over the lake. It looks as 
exotic as a pterodactyl, although she will later learn it was just a 
blue heron. Soon after, Mick wakes up and dives headlong into 
the freezing cold lake. Lisa watches ripples spread across the 
surface of the lake until he climbs back onto the beach. She 
can't take her eyes from the rippling water for along time, 
certain something else would surface. But nothing does. 
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Mom and Mick carry on some traditional Haisla knowledge and 
rituals, but their connection to the past seems tenuous, thanks to 
the history of violence and attempts on the part of the residential 
schools to destroy their heritage. But the legends and stories 
continue to help people like Lisa understand her place in the world. 
The gods punished the stone man for failing to heed the advice of 
his elders. Similarly, Lisa’s later failure to heed Ma-ma-oo’s warning 
about her powerful yet dangerous connection to the spirit world will 
endanger her. 
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Mom's story illustrates the idea that things aren't always what they 
seem to be. Sometimes harmless things seem dangerous and 
frightening; sometimes benign things threaten danger. Sometimes 
sasquatches are really bears, yet this still leaves open the possibility 
that magic exists in the world for those who, like Lisa, have the eyes 
to see it. 


The conversation between Mom and Mick illuminates some of the 
consequences of racism and violence in Mick’s life. He has never 
found a place in the world, in part, the book implies, because of his 
experiences in the residential schools and the violence he suffered 
as an activist. The idea of her relationship with Mick changing if he 
left the village terrifies Lisa even as it reminds her that life 
guarantees nothing but change. 
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At the lake, Lisa has a series of encounters with nature which 
suggest that something deeper or more magical lies beneath the 
mundane, everyday world around her. The heron studies her as 
intently as she studies it and shows no fear in her presence; the 
water ripples as if something potentially sinister lurks below its 
surface. Though nothing appears, Lisa’s fixation on it, especially 
when Mick remains underwater, foreshadows his death and subtly 
points towards Lisa’s developing connection with the spirit world. 
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As Mick makes breakfast, he and Mom tease each other 
familiarly. On their way back to Kemano, Mom stops the boat to 
show Lisa the Stone Man—a rock formation that looks just like 
a black, hunched-over figure watching the lake—and, Lisa is 
sure, watching Lisa herself. 


The temperature has fallen by the time Mom, Mick, and Lisa 
return to Kemano. Uncle Geordie and Aunt Edith are up at 
Alcan getting more fuel. Mick goes off to do some line fishing: 
Mom makes Lisa do her homework and chores. When she has 
earned her freedom, Lisa runs headlong into the bright, cold 
morning without her coat. From the beach, she turns into the 
woods toward the graveyard. She explores the decaying 
carved-wood grave markers in the hush of the clearing. She 
gets colder and wetter all the time, and fearing that Mom will 
make her stay indoors once she returns, she stays outside 
tracing wolf tracks and exploring the abandoned village until 
she hears Mick return. 


Lisa starts to follow Mick inside the house but slips back out to 
the porch when she noticed him sneaking up behind Mom. She 
watches as he wraps his arms gently around Mom's waist and 
tenderly kisses her neck. Mom slowly disentangles herself and 
pushes him away without looking in his eyes. Lisa backs off the 
porch silently without betraying her presence. She waits 
outside until she feels nauseated and shakes with cold and 
emotion. In the morning, she returns to Kitamaat early with 
Uncle Geordie. 


Later, Aunt Edith tells Lisa about their misadventure on the trip 
home. She, Mick, and Mom were towing the small punt boat 
when a wave flooded and sank it, threatening to pull the trawler 
under too. Mom tried to untie it but couldn't and Mick had to 
cut it free with his knife. In the few seconds it took for him to do 
so, Mom saw porpoises in the water. At first, she screamed 
because they looked like people. But then she realized they 
were a good omen, there to assure her that she and everyone 
else would be safe. 
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Mick and Mom clearly share a history about which Lisa knows little 
if anything at this point. Their good-natured teasing and obvious 
affection for each other reinforces the importance of familial 
relationships to thriving in a world full of painful experiences. Lisa’s 
feeling that the stone man watches her again points towards her 
sensitivity to the mythical and magical things that go on just beyond 
the boundary of the regular world. 
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Mom remains in the house while Mick and Lisa spend the day 
outdoors connecting to nature (by fishing, in Mick’s case) and the 
past (by exploring the graveyard and village, in Lisa’s). In a way, this 
exploration seems to pose a danger to Lisa—she’s overexposed to 
the elements, and indeed she falls ill by the end of the day. In 
contrast, Mom makes herself “safe” by isolating in the house, but she 
also denies her connection to the world around her. The cemetery 
carries a feeling of sadness, but also of peace. Here, the boundaries 
between the buried dead and the verdant life of the forest blur. 


Much of the story in this book follows Lisa’s growth and maturation; 
as in many coming-of-age stories, part of this growth involves her 
increasing awareness of her own sexuality and the complicated 
relationships between the adults around her. In this moment, she 
realizes that there’s a much more intimate connection between 
Mom and Mick than she had realized. 
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As in the earlier incident with the trapped halibut, Mom’s vision 
simultaneously terrifies and comforts her. As in almost every other 
example in the book, it proves almost impossible to easily 
distinguish good from bad omens, at least in the moment. Only in 
retrospect—after a death, after a moment of salvation—does the 
omen’s meaning become clear. 
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Returning to the present, Lisa remembers the greengage tree 
covered in netting to keep the fruit out of the crows’ reach. The 
clever birds find ways to get it anyway. She remembers feathers 
falling from the half-eaten chickens, dropped by the hawks, and 
the puzzling and disturbing sight of their decapitated heads 
lying on the ground beneath it like fallen fruit. 


nthe middle of the second night after the call from the Coast 
Guard about Jimmy’s disappearance, Lisa rips apart her room 
looking for more cigarettes. There are three at the bottom of 
her purse. The clock says 2:47 a.m. Rain blows against her 
window. She thinks about how dark and calm it is deep under 
the ocean’s surface, where tiny bits of decaying animals and 
plants fall like eternal, silent snow. She considers that humans 
have traveled 384,000 kilometers to the moon but have never 
touched the deepest ocean floor. 


Lisa hears the crows squawking in the greengage tree. She 
remembers how Ma-ma-oo told Jimmy that feeding the crows 
brought good luck. He used to feed them before every swim 
meet, and he often left shiny presents for them. Once he and 
Lisa had watched in amazement as Jimmy’s favorite bird, 
Spotty, lugged a broken pocket watch into the street and 
waited patiently for a car to run over it. When the first car had 
straddled the watch, she carefully adjusted its position and 
waited for another to crush it beneath its tires. Then she 
selected the pieces she wanted and flew off. The crows still 
hang around the porch, fighting for the best spots around 
Jimmy's chair. 


Lisa’s memories carry her to fifth grade sex education. After the 
class, she goes home with Tab. Aunt Trudy and Josh are 
drinking with friends. The hazy cigarette smoke and yeasty 
smell of the beers make Lisa queasy. Trudy demands to know if 
Tab “fuck[s] around” and with whom. Tab stares at her mother 
as ahorrified Lisa leaps to Tab’s defense. Then Trudy turns on 
Lisa, attacking Lisa’s “precious Uncle Mick” as an old “horny 
dog,’ drunk and “panting” after Mom. Tab and Lisa retreat to 
the basement as soon as they can. 
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Lisa remembers the day hawks got into the chicken coop. In this 
moment, it seems that the crows might be aligned with the figure of 
the trickster, since Lisa suggests that they might have helped the 
hawks reach the chickens, with their clever ability to breach Dad's 
protective barriers. The exuberant life of the crows congregating on 
the tree contrasts sharply with the gruesome deaths of the chickens, 
offering a harsh reminder of the fragility of life and inescapability of 
death. 


Lisa spends a sleepless night worrying about Jimmy and thinking 
about the bottom of the ocean. Like her connection to the spirit 
world, the ambiguous ocean teems with beauty and life but also 
great danger. It also points to the limitations of human knowledge 
and reminds readers that many mysteries remain shrouded from 
human knowledge on this earth, making the supernatural elements 
of the story feel more probable. 


Up to this point in the book, the crows have primarily been 
associated with bad luck—their words about the bottom of the 
ocean don’t bode well for Jimmy’s safety, and they predict (or 
possibly contribute to) the chickens’ death. Now Ma-ma-oo 
introduces the idea that the crows might confer good luck on Jimmy. 
Thus, like Lisa’s connection to the spirit world, the crows seem to 
have great power which proves to be helpful or harmful in equal 
measure. Their intelligence also aligns with Ma-ma-oo's stories 
about shapeshifters, since they seem to possess an almost human 
intelligence. They reinforce the idea that inexplicable, almost 
magical forces exist in the world. 


Part of Lisa's coming of age involves her dawning awareness of the 
complexities of adult relationships, especially in terms of sex and 
romance. In her drunken state, Trudy inappropriately sexualizes her 
daughter and niece in ways that mirror racist assumptions about 
Indigenous women—assumptions the book implies Trudy herself 
faced in residential school and beyond. Lisa, ever the pugilistic 
warrior, jumps to Tab’s defense. But when Trudy hits her where it 
hurts—in relationship to her beloved Uncle Mick—she doesn’t know 
how to respond, especially because Trudy’s allegations echo the 
interaction Lisa witnessed at Kemano. 
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Although Tab tells Lisa that Trudy won't remember anything in 
the morning, Lisa goes back to ferret out more information. 
Unable to think of a sly way to trick her aunt into revealing the 
truth, she asks outright if Mom and Uncle Mick had an affair. 
Trudy explains that Mick dated Mom but left before it got 
serious; Mom started dating Dad, and they fell in love. Then 
Trudy, claiming to be under the weather instead of hung over, 
offers to make Lisa and Tab food. 


Lisa imagines a sea otter diving into a hazy kelp bed, snatching 
up an unsuspecting sea urchin and carrying it to the surface to 
eat the urchin’s soft underbelly, then dropping its shell to the 
bottom of the ocean, where it lands gently on the dark hair of a 
corpse. 


n a flashback, Lisa recalls the return of the little man, one 
morning after a long absence during which she had convinced 
herself that he was just a bad dream. He dances a jig on her 
dresser, falls into her laundry basket, and sneaks around behind 
her to lay a gentle, comforting hand on her shoulder. Later that 
morning, she sits on the porch steps nursing a headache. Mick 
plops down next to her and asks what ails her. She demands to 
now if he will take her with him if or when he leaves. He ruffles 
her hair and tells her that he can’t. But she can come with him 
to check the family fishing net. She refuses because of her 
headache. The morning passes in haze. 


Eventually, Uncle Geordie calls to warn Dad that seals are in 
the nets. Dad says Mick is checking the net, but he drives with 
Lisa to check anyway. They find Mick’s truck. Dad honks the 
horn and grumbles about Mick’s propensity for flirting. Lisa 
tries to tell herself that nothing is wrong. She remembers the 
rest of the morning like a movie: walking to the dock; the motor 
on Dad's boat refusing to start easily; the choppy ocean; the 
unnaturally heavy net; Mick’s empty speedboat bumping 
against the shore; Dad firing his gun at the teeming seals and 
telling Lisa not to look; the morning light slanting over the 
mountains; a raven hopping through tree branches; the sound 
of the boat rushing back to shore. 
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Although the information Lisa seeks from Trudy indicates that she’s 


not a little girl any longer, Trudy still treats her (and Tab) like children 
when she maintains the fiction of illness. The girls know as well as 
Trudy that a hangover, not a bug, causes her upset stomach. The 
complicated history between Mom and Mick points to the long- 
lasting, intergenerational effects of systemic racism and cultural 
violence against Indigenous Peoples; Mick’s early experiences in 
residential school and as an activist kept him from forming stable 
romantic relationships. 
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Lisa’s ruminations on life in the ocean obsessively focus on its 
depths, suggesting her subconscious fear (or belief) that Jimmy is 
dead. The corpse in this moment may be his; it may also refer to 
Mick, towards whose death by drowning this section of the book has 
been building. The image of the otter, the sea urchin, and the corpse 
also points towards a certain harshness in the natural world—eat or 
be eaten—but it also invokes the cyclical nature of life and the ways 
in which the dead and the living nourish and support each other. 


The little man visits Lisa because of the strength of her connection 
to the spirit realm, but in her immaturity and inexperience, she tries 
to turn her back on him and his warnings. Thus, she willfully ignores 
his warning on the day of Mick’s death, even when their final 
conversation involves his inability to take her with him when he 
leaves. This will be the last time that Lisa ignores the little man’s 
warnings. 


Lisa’s sense of dread increases as she drives to the harbor with Dad. 
Her insistent assertion to herself that nothing is wrong mirrors a 
dream she will later have in which Ma-ma-oo tells herself the same 
thing, even though things are clearly very wrong. Mick’s death 
shows how thin the line between life—represented by the 
sustenance the fish in the net can provide the family—and death 
can be. Lisa experiences such trauma from this first, pivotal loss that 
her memory fragments into a series of images rather than a 
cohesive narrative. 
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nthe present, Lisa awakes from another dream about Monkey 
Beach to the sound of Spotty the crow mumbling “la’sda;” which 
means “go into the water” in Haisla. It’s early morning, and Lisa 
stumbles downstairs for cocoa. When the phone rings, she 
steels herself—she knows it’s either very good or very bad 
news. On the other end of the line, she hears Dad’s shaking 
voice; the Coast Guard found an empty life raft which they 
presume came from Josh’s and Jimmy's boat. Lisa promises to 
come as quickly as she can and hangs up the phone. But the 
earliest available flights won't get her to Namu for days; going 
by car, train, or bus will take nearly as long. Suddenly, she 
remembers the speedboat. Although it’s slow, it will still get her 
down the channel within a day. And she can stop at Monkey 
Beach on the way. 


Lisa packs quickly, before Aunt Edith can wake up and make her 
wait for Uncle Geordie to take her. She leaves a note about the 
life raft and steals the keys to the speedboat. At the docks in 
the early morning light, she uncovers the boat and bails out 
several months’ worth of water before firing up the engine. She 
buys four cans of fuel from the marina gas station, then she 
passes her house on her way to open water. She's cold and 
visibility is poor, but there’s nothing like being on the water to 
clear one’s head. 


CHAPTER 2: THE SONG OF YOUR BREATH 


The first step in contacting the dead, Lisa explains, is to enter a 
trance—an altered state of consciousness between sleeping 
and waking. When she passes the village’s old graveyard, she 
remembers going there on asummer daycare trip. The 
students made rubbings of the headstones to share in class. 
She picked one that had the number 100 and a backward “F 
When she held her paper up in class, the light shone through it, 
and it said “Fool” backward. Ma-ma-oo later told her that 
everything is backward in the land of the dead. 


Lisa remembers Mick’s funeral in a flashback. A picture from his 
high school basketball days sits on the lid of his coffin. That 
version of Mick is a stranger to her, but Lisa thinks about how 
he was the one who dated Mom. Aunt Trudy wails and makes a 
scene at the graveside and at Ma-ma-oo’s house where 
everyone gathers for refreshments. There, Jimmy brings Lisa 
cake, and Josh presses a sympathy card with a $100 bill into 
her hand. 
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The book turns quickly from the last time Lisa ignored a message 
from the spirit world—the warning about Mick’s death—to the 
present, where she continues to struggle to understand what the 
crows want her to do. Spotty’s calls warn her of impending news, 
but until she hears Dad's voice she can’t guess whether it’s good or 
bad, since the crows represent both kinds of luck. The way the first 
section of the book builds up towards Mick’s death—the first serious 
loss in Lisa’s life—certainly suggests her belief that Jimmy has met a 
similar fate. But the crows also have a positive message for her, 
which suddenly clicks into place as she realizes she can go to the 
water herself and reach her Mom and Dad more quickly that way. 


Lisa takes fate into her own hands in this moment; she’s at a point in 
her life where she’s learning to take her fighting instincts and direct 
her energies towards things she can change rather than 
indiscriminately lashing out whenever she’s in pain. The next section 
of the book will excavate the long and arduous path she traversed to 
learn this lesson in the years following Mick’s death. 


In the second section of the book, Lisa begins to address the reader 
directly in asides. This is the first of several that teach the reader 
how to contact the dead. Lisa has a gift which puts her into contact 
with the spirit world, but without Haisla elders who still possess the 
knowledge to teach her how to use it, she must make her way on her 
own. In these sections she adopts the voice of an experienced elder, 
but her knowledge, like the rubbing she makes of the headstone, 
remains second-hand and incomplete, unable to capture the full 
story. 
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Mick’s untimely death emphasizes how little Lisa knew about her 
uncle since she was still a child when he died. And although the 
book, told through Lisa's perspective, naturally focuses on their 
relationship, scenes from Mick’s funeral illustrate how important 
Mick was to other members of the family, too. 
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Barry, Mick’s old A.I.M. friend, attends the funeral and 
reception. He invites Lisa to join him outside while he smokes. 
He shows her a battered old photo of Mick, dressed as Elvis, 
issing an Indian woman—Barry’s sister “Cookie’—at their 
wedding. He tells Lisa that Cookie and Mick broke up and got 
back together so many times that eventually no self-respecting 
edicine Man would perform a wedding ceremony for them 
any longer. But Mick took it hard when Cookie died. 


Lisa asks how Cookie died, but Barry launches into the story of 
how Cookie, whose real name was “Cathy, got her name in a 
shouting match with a nun at her third residential school. Barry 
explains that Mick and Cookie met at an A.I.M. rally in 
Vancouver. Some of the men were going for a sweat, and they 
barred Cathy because she was on her period. She got 
angry—and even angrier when Mick piped up to say that if she 
was interested in the old ways, she should follow them herself. 
They stood in the middle of the crowd and shouted at each 
other until both lost their voices. It wasn’t so much love at first 
sight as Cookie finally meeting her match. 


Barry starts to tell Lisa about his and Mick’s experience at 
Washington and the Trail of Broken Treaties, but he stops 
abruptly, promising to tell her when she’s older. Lisa realizes he 
never answered about Cookie’s death, but by then she doesn’t 
want to hear a story with asad ending. She remembers how she 
stayed in touch with Barry for a while after. 


A few days after Mick’s funeral, the family holds a meeting at 
Lisa’s house where Aunt Trudy and Aunt Kate fight over his old 
basketball trophies. Trudy claims that she and Mick had been 
the closest of the siblings because they shared the experience 
of residential school. Aunt Kate criticizes Trudy’s life choices. 
Dad finally divides the trophies between them. That night, Josh 
tries to take some from Trudy; he and his buddies fight with her 
and her buddies until he falls down the stairs and breaks his leg. 
Soon afterward, Trudy and Tab leave for Vancouver. 


On Mick’s birthday, Jimmy follows Lisa to the shore. She brings 
a tin of Mick’s favorite tobacco and a portable stereo with an 
Elvis tape. She builds a driftwood fire, then sprinkles the 
tobacco into the flames, “for Mick.’ She stares at the place 
where he used to set the net. When Jimmy asks what Mick 
looked like after Dad pulled him from the net—seals and crabs 
had eaten his right arm and half his left leg—Lisa answers, “An 
ugly fish [...] [a] bad catch.’ 
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Barry's presence at the funeral points to another chapter in Mick’s 
life about which Lisa knows very little: his days as an activist for 
Indigenous Peoples’ rights. The photo shows Mick’s attempt to build 
his own family, but this attempt was doomed, thanks in part, the 
book implies, to the trauma both Mick and Cookie suffered in the 
residential school system. 
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Like Mick, Trudy, and Josh, Cookie survived the residential school 
system, but not without consequences. She seems to have a warrior 
spirit, like Mick and Lisa. Her unwillingness to quietly bow down to 
abuse and mistreatment earns her a tough reputation, but her 
almost reflexive need to fight also betrays the trauma she suffered. 
The fight over the sweat lodge points back towards Indigenous 
Peoples’ traditions, but also captures a moment where the ties to 
these traditions had been severed and a new generation of people 
tried to figure out how to revive them for their own modern context. 
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Barry's refusal to describe the protest and Cookie’s death reminds 
readers of Lisa’s youth and inexperience—she’s not mature enough 
to know everything yet. But his reticence also suggests it was 
particularly bad, pointing towards the ongoing trauma suffered by 
Indigenous communities from historical abuses. 
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One of the horrors of the residential school system was the way it 
systematically attempted to destroy Indigenous communities by 
breaking up families. The results of this awful policy are on full 
display here—although only Mick and Trudy went to the schools, 
their time there affected their relationships with everyone in the 
family and it continues to cause strife and pain even years later. And 
Trudy and Josh also seem incapable of forming a healthy 
relationship with each other. 
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Lisa’s recreation of Ma-ma-oo’s ritual asserts the thinness and 
permeability of the line between living and dead, even though she 
doesn't feel connected to Mick in a meaningful way. Her description 
of Mick's corpse recalls the enigmatic sign of the halibut they caught 
in their crab trap; cut off from the traditional wisdom of her 
community, Lisa struggles to interpret the spirit world’s messages. 
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Two weeks later, Uncle Geordie catches 82 sockeye salmon, 
which he divvies up between his in-laws, Ma-ma-oo, and Lisa’s 
parents. Lisa goes with Mom to help Ma-ma-oo smoke the fish. 
Although the work is hard, she loves it. She learns quickly, too. 
When they have finished filleting the fish, Ma-ma-oo covers her 
face with her hands and begins to weep. 


The fall after Mick’s death, Lisa remembers going into the 
woods with Ma-ma-oo. They stop when Ma-ma-oo finds oxasuli, 
a plant with broad leaves and small white flowers. Explaining 
the plant’s powerful, potentially deadly medicine to Lisa, Ma- 


ma-oo carefully digs several from the dirt. Ghosts hate its smell. 


When someone dies, she says, the living must be careful of 
ghosts. 


Ma-ma-oo unwraps a carton of cigarettes and scatters the 
tobacco at the foot of a cedar tree before cutting eight boughs 
from it for her and Lisa to hang in the corners of their 
bedrooms. Lisa asks what spirits look like, and Ma-ma-oo 
explains that the biggest, strongest, and oldest trees have a 
spirit who looks like a little man with red hair. This leaves Lisa 
shaking. She asks—as casually as she can—what seeing this 
spirit means. This stops Ma-ma-oo short. She explains that 

om used to have a strong connection with the spirits, even 
though she tells Lisa the man was just a dream. 


a-ma-oo warns Lisa that the little man is an unreliable guide, 
then she explains that when Mom was a little girl, she could tell 
who was going to die. There was a lot of death in those days. 
Her gift understandably made people nervous. Ma-ma-oo 
doesn't know if she lost it or just stopped talking about it. She 
tells Lisa that her maternal great-grandmother was a powerful 
medicine woman, who could speak to the dead. Lisa 
immediately starts fantasizing about talking to Mick. She asks 
where she could learn to do medicine. But Ma-ma-oo tells her 
that the old ways have disappeared and without a reliable 
teacher, it’s too dangerous to try. 
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n the present, Lisa hears a raven croaking on the shoreline as 
she motors down the channel. She tries to remember Ma-ma- 
oo’s much-loved stories about Weegit, a tricky, shape-shifting 
raven. But the cold wind and sea-spray are too distracting. 
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The huge net of salmon seems like an apology gift from the ocean 
for taking Mick—or possibly a message he tries to send from the 
spirit world that he's safe and happy there. But it also ironically 
makes his trip to the net—and his death—seem pointless. The spirit 
realm holds power, this scene suggests, which people cannot fully 
understand, interpret, or control. 
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Like the little man, the oxasuli root that Ma-ma-oo finds represents 
the raw power of the spirit world. Without the proper knowledge of 
how to channel it, the raw power of the spirit realm can be either 
helpful or harmful. The root thus offers a reminder to Lisa of the 
need to control her power and not lash out indiscriminately. And the 
loss of passed-down knowledge yet again points towards the long- 
term effects of historical attempts to destroy Indigenous cultures. 
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Ma-ma-oo teaches Lisa what she knows of the traditional ways, but 
her knowledge and experience remain limited by historical attempts 
to destroy Indigenous cultures. Mom’s experience tracks these 
attempts: she had a connection to the spirit world, just like Lisa. But 
her adult eu to modern culture means that she has 
lost—or denied— 
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Haisla medicine—the mystical practice and traditions people once 
used to contact the spirit world and to guide their actions in the 
everyday world—died out because of a project of cultural genocide 
on the part of the Canadian government. The violence of the past 
continues to resonate in the present. But Lisa and her mother have 
the same natural connection to the spirit world as Lisa's great- 
grandmother. History limits their understanding and use of that 
powerful connection. 
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The raven represents a trickster figure to the Haisla and other 
Indigenous Peoples; remembering a story about Weegit's pranks at 
this point in her journey should warn Lisa to take care as she 
proceeds, because the rules of the normal, waking world will soon 
cease to apply. 
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About a month after Mick’s funeral, Lisa recalls, school starts 
again. She has a terrible fall; Tab moves to Vancouver and the 
terrible Frank appears in her class one day, having been kicked 
out of his old school for misbehavior. Frank sits behind Lisa, 
lobbing spitballs at her hair and kicking her chair. But she 
knows that if she complains, he and his cousins, Pooch and 
Cheese, will pick on her at recess. Lisa spends much of the fall 
either ina listless, unfeeling state, or pushing herself through 
painfully intense runs around the village. 


One winter evening, Jimmy approaches Lisa as she sits at the 
table doing homework. Mom and Dad are out. Jimmy has Dad’s 
car keys in his hand, and he suggests that they take the car for a 
joyride. Lisa, shocked to see this rebellious side in her usually 
straight-laced brother, agrees. They put on disguises and try to 
act casual. Jimmy puts on his seatbelt; when he puts the car in 
reverse and slams down on the gas, they shoot out of the 
driveway and nearly collide with their neighbor’s house before 
he manages to jam the brakes. He dryly suggests that now 
would be a good time for Lisa to put on her seatbelt. 


With growing confidence, the siblings drive around the dark 
village. Lisa enjoys the sudden, intoxicating sense of freedom. 
Then she takes a turn behind the wheel. Jimmy starts to tell her 
something important when she sees the police car. She nearly 
drives into a ditch in her panic, and the police car pulls them 
over. The officer drives Lisa and Jimmy home, where Mom and 
Dad yell at Lisa for hours and ground her for weeks. She never 
blames Jimmy; no one would've believed he had such a reckless 
idea, anyway. 


Lisa remembers Ma-ma-oo taking her berry-picking after 
Mick’s death, using his truck to drive up into the mountains. 
Ma-ma-oo teaches Lisa the distinction between the three types 
of blueberries: pipxs’m (the extra-sweet berries with white 
duff), sya’konalh (“real” blueberries), and mimayus (the extra 
wonderful, extra-hard-to-find ones). Mimayus means “pain in 
the ass,” and Ma-ma-oo tells Lisa the family gave this nickname 
to Ma-ma-oo’s sister, Eunice. Mimayus died in one of the 
channel’s infamous whirlwinds; she'd been trying to make it to 
her boyfriend’s birthday party. 


Returning to the present, Lisa sees a flock of seagulls 
squabbling—a flock of seagulls is called a squabble, as they do it 
so often—over something big and dark that’s washed ashore. 
Across the channel, a tanker drives toward the Alcan docks. At 
the outskirts of the seagull squabble lurks a murder of crows. 
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The period after Mick's death goes from bad to worse for Lisa and 
she begins in a state of numb, nearly catatonic grief. She finds relief 
in physical exertion, as befits her warrior personality. But she lacks 
the wisdom—or the proper guidance from her elders—that would 
allow her to work through this trauma in a productive way. Instead, 
she tries to hide from the pain by ignoring it (like Frank’s bullying) or 
running from it—quite literally at first. 


After Mick’s return, Jimmy ceased to be an important focus of Lisa’s 
life; after Mick's death, she notices her brother again. Stealing the 
car seems out of character for Jimmy, as if he’s trying to pull her out 
of her funk like a supportive family member. But it also points 
towards a somewhat impulsive streak in Jimmy, who seems willing 
to break the rules for the people he loves. This will come back into 
play with the circumstances of his disappearance, when Lisa 
describes them in greater detail later in the book. 
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The episode where Lisa and Jimmy steal Dad’s car marks the first 
time in months that Lisa has felt something through the numb layer 
of her grief. This teaches her the unfortunate lesson that deviating 
from healthy behavior can help her to feel power again, which will 
lead directly into her increasingly problematic behavior. 


Ma-ma-oo continues to be Lisa’s sole source of traditional 
knowledge, but her lessons focus on acquiring and preparing food. 
Ma-ma-oo doesn’t have the same connection to the spirit realm as 
Lisa and Lisa’s maternal ancestors, so she can’t help her 
granddaughter in the area where she most needs it. However, she 
continues to model the way memories bridge between the living and 
the dead; her sister Mimayus died tragically young (like Mick) but 
lives on, in a way, in Ma-ma-oo’s stories. 
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Lisa seems to be receiving signs from the spirit realm in the patterns 
of natural life around her—the crows, harbingers of good and bad 
luck, lurk with the seagulls around what seems to be a dead animal. 
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nadirect address to readers, Lisa explains that one’s heart is 
about the size of your balled fist. It sits at aslight angle, nestled 
perfectly into a small depression in the shape of each lung. To 
fully appreciate its complexity, you would need to open your 
chest and pull away your lungs, exposing the heart in the 
protective sac of the pericardium. The heart begins to beat in 
an embryo before it’s connected to the nervous system. It 
creates its own movement, through a small bundle of tissue on 
its upper right-hand corner. 


Dad’s small, 35-horsepower motor fortunately uses little gas. 
Unfortunately, it takes forever to get anywhere. Lisa has one 
cigarette left for the rest of the voyage, and though she badly 
wants it, she’s trying to save it as long as possible. As a 
distraction, she reviews anatomy facts from biology class. She 
regrets not going to Namu for the search with Mom and Dad in 
the first place, even though she suspects they didn’t want her 
with them when they got the bad news they were expecting. 


In a flashback, Lisa remembers the year of Mick’s death, when 
her first report card came home full of C’s. That year, Jimmy 
does well in swimming and school. But his swimming career 
insulates him from family drama, and he wasn't as close to Mick 
as Lisa was. He spends most of his time with his swim team 
friends. Nothing moves Lisa anymore; she isn’t even 
embarrassed when Jimmy and his friends catch her dancing to 
outmoded disco music or when Jimmy declares her “brain- 
damaged” and “adopted” to his friends. 


One weekend, when Jimmy has friends over, Lisa hatches a 
plan to torment him. She finds Dad’s old sasquatch mask in the 
attic and hides in Jimmy’s closet. Although she momentarily 
wonders if she’s making a mistake, she can’t reconsider before 
Jimmy and his friends come into the bedroom. She waits for 
what feels like hours, but when Jimmy opens the closet door, 
she comes roaring out. Jimmy freezes in complete and utter 
terror; his friends scream. Lisa runs away pursued by Jimmy 
and his friends. 


The next day, Frank kills a frog and leaves it in Lisa’s desk to 
scare her. It doesn’t; it just makes her angry, and she starts to 
beat him up. The teacher sends notes home with both Lisa and 
Frank, but Lisa relishes the power that confronting Frank gives 
her. Her social sohere starts to change. One day, Lisa mocks her 
cousin Erica and all the girls immediately stop talking to her. 
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The second section of the book features Lisa's direct addresses to 
the reader, one set of which focuses on how to contact the dead, 
and the other on the anatomy and physiology of the heart. This 
section will also feature Ma-ma-oo’'s heart attack, after which Lisa 
learns as much as she can about the workings of the human heart. 
These passages thus foreshadow that event. They're also, as readers 
will find out shortly, one of the ways Lisa tries to distract her anxious 
thoughts on the trip to Namu. These descriptions suggest the 
almost magical properties of the human body, pointing towards the 
myriad sources of magic and power in the world. 
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Consciously or subconsciously, Lisa has put herself on the path 
towards a supernatural experience by boarding the boat all by 
herself and setting off down the channel. She's isolated from her 
family—whom she now regrets failing to support in their fear and 
grief—and she’s abstaining (by necessity, if not by choice) from her 
usual distractions. Isolation and fasting are common elements of 
practices designed to provoke contact with the spiritual realm 
across cultures, so readers should expect Lisa to do so soon. 
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Lisa’s grief in the wake of Mick’s death almost completely 
overwhelms her; she doesn’t know how to handle it or how to move 
forward in her life without her beloved uncle and best friend. This 
section follows Lisa as she slowly and painfully comes to terms with 
that loss. In contrast, Jimmy's life seems to be on an excellent track. 


In donning the mask and playing this prank on Jimmy, Lisa seems to 
be trying to adopt a trickster role like Mick. She dons the costume of 
a monster, thus living up to her—and Mick’s—nickname. Yet, she’s 
still a child and she hasn't yet worked through her loss of Mick. 
Lashing out with the prank doesn’t make her feel any better—or feel 
anything, really; it’s mean-spirited and impotent. 
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Lisa just lashed out at Jimmy with the sasquatch prank, and now 
she beats up a bully and mocks her cousin. She’s moved from feeling 
numb to finding power by hurting others physically and emotionally. 
Her pain and rage give her power, but she uses it indiscriminately, 
like a bully—and like Frank. 
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On the bus after school that day, Erica and her friends 
surround Lisa, calling her names like “boy,” “animal,” and “Miss 
Piggy. Lisa retaliates by using the unflattering name Frank and 
his cronies once gave Erica: “Pissy Missy.’ As the cousins begin 
to fight, Erica’s friends chant “Miss Piggy” at Lisa while Frank 
and his cronies begin chanting “Pis-sy Mis-sy” at Erica. Lisa pays 
for her mockery with a spectacular fall from social grace. She 
instantly becomes more unpopular than a person with an 
embarrassing or infectious disease. Kids claim illness to avoid 
having to be her class partner; they throw their lunch bags in 
the trash to avoid having to sit with her at lunch. But she 
decides she will die before apologizing to Erica. 


After school on the day of the fight, Lisa goes to Ma-ma-oo's 
house. Ma-ma-oo is baking spice cake in her biggest cake pan. 
They bring the cake down to the docks, load it in the boat and 
take it to the old graveyard where many of their ancestors are 
buried. Ma-ma-oo builds a fire and feeds bits of cake into it for 
dead relatives. And she tells Lisa about Ba-ba-oo. 


Like Lisa, Ba-ba-oo was a fighter. Ma-ma-oo was proud of him, 
especially when he wore his dashing military uniform. Ma-ma- 
oo assures Lisa that Mick is laughing and arguing with Ba-ba-oo 
in the land of the dead. She still misses him, though. She was so 
grieved when he died that she cut her hair. But she derives 
comfort from talking to him daily. She sings a song first in 
Haisla, then in English, that speaks of grief’s pain. Lisa’s great- 
grandfather wrote it after the death of her great-grandmother. 


Back at home, Lisa finds Mom’s sewing scissors and hacks off 
her hair. Mom catches her and waits (with some difficulty) for 
Lisa to finish before bringing her downstairs to the kitchen and 
salvaging the hack job. Then Mom helps Lisa burn her hair in 
the family grill. Falling asleep that night, Lisa whispers Mick’s 
name. For amoment, she has a vision of Kitlope Lake and a 
sense of calm and peace. 


The morning after Lisa cut her hair, one of Erica’s friends, Lou 
Ann, threatens to beat her up after school. Although it’s the 
first time in months that Lisa doesn't feel like fighting, she 
doesn't want her butt kicked either. She goes on the offense 
and punches Lou Ann in the nose at lunch. She spends the rest 
of the day in detention. That afternoon after school, Frank, 
Pooch, and Cheese follow her off the bus, expressing 
appreciation for her fighting spirit and inviting her to hang out 
with them. Lonely after months of isolation, Lisa accepts. 
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After pranking Jimmy, then falling into back-to-back fights with 
Frank and Erica, Lisa firmly embraces her new identity as a fighter, 
even though the power that fighting makes her feel proves to be 
fleeting and temporary. Without being directed towards a larger 
purpose or her personal development, exercising her raw power 
leaves her stuck in her grief and further isolates her. Her experience 
suggests that indiscriminately used power brings pain instead of 
relief. 


O 


The book pointedly contrasts Lisa’s increasing social isolation in the 
land of the living with the community of friendly ghosts Ma-ma-oo 
cultivates. Ma-ma-oo quietly continues to teach Lisa that death isn't 
an impermeable barrier, that the dead—especially family 
members-—live on if they're remembered. 
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Ma-ma-oo explains Lisa’s connections to her ancestors, even people 
whom she never knew, like Ba-ba-oo. She also acknowledges her 
grief and explains some of the ritualistic ways she’s expressed it. 
Rituals like cutting hair, visiting the dead, and singing prayers can 
give shape and purpose to Ma-ma-oo’s grief in ways that Lisa’s 
indiscriminate lashing out cannot. In part, they do so because they 
remind the living of the inevitability of death. 


Although Mom feels—and can't help but express—horror at Lisa’s 
decision to cut her hair, she respects her daughter’s expression of 
grief. Lisa’s family continues to be a source of love, safety, and 
support, even when she’s too lost in her rage and pain to fully 
recognize it. 
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Lisa’s ritual provided her with the peace that lashing out did not. 
But power, the book claims, can be used for good or ill, and Lisa’s 
use of her power for destructive ends continues to haunt her. 
Having started down that path, she doesn’t know how to extricate 
herself—and this foreshadows how her foray into the spirit world at 
the end of the book will go. Inan ominous development, after Lisa 
shows herself to be a bully, she earns the friendship of the other 
bullies, Frank and his friends. 
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At the top of the hill, the kids split into two teams for a snowball 
fight. Lisa hedges her throws but quickly realizes that the boys 
don’t complain if they get hurt. This is the first time she has 
played with boys; an unspoken rule among the girls always 
declared boys “icky and stupid.” But Lisa relishes being a part of 
Frank’s crew. She starts smoking with the guys and joining their 
dodgeball team in PE. class. The girls recoil from her; evidently, 
only dating boys—not playing with them—is acceptable. 


In an aside, Lisa offers readers her second lesson in contacting 
the dead, using proper names. Names have power—just think 
about losing your toddler in a busy mall. You would push 
through the crowds calling their name and all the noise and 
confusion would fall into silence as you listened for their voice 
in reply. Supernatural beings will always give you their full, 
undivided attention if they hear you speak their name. 


nthe present, the weather turns squally. Lisa wonders where 
om and Dad are and thinks about how easily Dad gets 
seasick. If they're on one of the search boats, she hopes he 
remembered his medication. In contrast, Mom loves being on 
the water. She was thrilled when Jimmy announced that he was 
going fishing. When he and Josh stopped at Bella Bella on 
Friday, he called home and complained to Mom about his 
fatigue. Lisa was relieved; she figured he couldn't be planning 
“anything stupid” if he was so focused on aches and pains. 


Lisa remembers that Jimmy held Frank and his buddies in awe, 
but not her. He felt free to lecture her about the dangers of 
smoking and complain about her immaturity. He had no sense 
of humor, but this didn’t seem to deter the gaggle of girls vying 
for his attention. But he had no real interest in girlfriends, who 
distracted him from his training schedule. 


In a flashback, Lisa remembers inviting Frank and his cronies to 


her 11th birthday party instead of Erica and the old gang. Mom, 


assuming Lisa had only meant one or two when she asked if she 
could invite boys, is shocked to find only boys in attendance. 
She skips the party games in lieu of serving cake and screening 
The Terminator. After the movie, Lisa opens gifts, including a 
slingshot from Frank. Later that night, Dad brings her a tiny 
kitten. 
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Frank and his friends invite Lisa to join them, and they cement their 
new friendship with a fierce snowball fight. Lisa has crossed from 
the world of the girls to the world of the boys in much the same way 
she wants to be able to bridge between the world of the living and 
the dead. But although only thin barriers separate them, this 
memory suggests, she can only fully belong to one world at a time. 


© O 


Despite Ma-ma-oo’s warnings that Lisa should be wary of her gift, 
since historical cycles of cultural violence have deprived her of the 
proper teachers, these asides to the reader show that she has tried 
to develop the skills to use it regardless. And they point towards the 
reasons it’s dangerous: the spirits will attend even when 
inexperienced mortals call. 
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Lisa demonstrates the care and affection that makes her family a 
safe, secure place when she worries about Dad getting seasick while 
searching for Jimmy. As Lisa revisits recent events, she slowly adds 
context to her worry about her recurring, insistent visions of 
drowning: although readers must wait to learn the specifics, Lisa 
reveals that she has reason to believe that Jimmy might have done 
something to endanger himself and Josh. 


© 


Lisa gains a certain degree of power by acting out and joining up 
with the class bullies, but not over her brother. Her family sees her 
essential character, even glimpsing it through the way her 
unprocessed pain makes her behave. In contrast to her excess of 
feeling, Jimmy seems to have been moved by very little. 
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As with the butchered haircut, Lisa’s mother and father support 
their daughter despite her increasingly uncharacteristic behavior, 
showing how important a stable family can be to the process of 
growing up and processing grief. In contrast, by implication, this 
highlights the trauma suffered by Mick, Trudy, and others whom the 
government stole from their families. 
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Around this time, Mom starts cutting hair for ladies in the 
village. She is a trained hairdresser, and the family needs money 
for Jimmy’s swim meets. Dad, recently unemployed, converts 
the downstairs bathroom into a tiny work area. Perms are the 
most popular request. The cat—a complete glutton—loves 
visitors; the smell of perm solution draws her downstairs in an 
instant to beg and howl in front of her bowl for extra food. Her 
flair for the dramatic inspires Lisa to name her Alexis, after her 
favorite soap opera character. 


To celebrate Lisa’s 11th birthday, Ma-ma-oo opens a jar of 
preserved wild crabapples which Lisa and Mick had picked that 
spring, before he died. Ma-ma-oo looks pale and exhausted, so 
Lisa helps her to the couch. They sit looking out the window 
until Lisa drifts to sleep. She wakes to the sound of her name, 
and laughter and other noises from the porch. These fall silent 
as she snuggles next to Ma-ma-oo and falls back asleep. 


After Dad calls and tells Lisa to come home, Lisa kisses Ma-ma- 
oo goodnight and sets out across the village. On the way she 
runs into Screwy Ruby, a local woman whom the kids call a 
witch. Taking a deep breath, Lisa approaches Ruby, says hello, 
and offers her three nickels. She asks Ruby if she is a witch. 
Then she describes the little man. Ruby calls Lisa a bad girl; 
they trade insults, each insisting the other is a witch. 


At home, Lisa finds Mom cleaning up the blood from Alexis’s 
latest victim—the cat is a skillful hunter. After Alexis decimates 
the mouse population in the house, she starts hunting 
outdoors, and Jimmy worries she'll attack the crows. And every 
morning, she does indeed stand and cry pathetically at Lisa’s 
window when the crows gather on the porch. 


Lisa addresses the reader in a continuation of her anatomy 
lesson. If you pull your heart from your chest and lay it ona 
dissection table and cut it open, you will discover that it is 
hollow, with four chambers. The top chambers receive blood; 
the bottom chambers pump it out. The bottom chambers are 
larger and more muscular than the top. The right side takes 
oxygen-poor blood from your body and sends it through your 
lungs; the right side sends the oxygenated blood out to your 
body. Each chamber has a valve to control the direction of 
blood flow. Put your heart back in your chest, plug your ears, 
and listen carefully and you can hear them opening and closing. 
If they don’t shut properly, your heart murmurs. 
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Although her grief and immaturity make her focus exclusively on her 
own pain following Mick’s death, with the benefit of hindsight, Lisa’s 
memories point toward the ways in which no one in her family 
remained untouched by the trouble; Mom starts cutting hair to 
make up for the loss of Dad’s job. Although Lisa earlier attributed 
this employment shift to on-the-job stress, its proximity to Mick’s 
death implies that this may have contributed as well. 


© 


This memory shows Ma-ma-oo continuing to grieve the death of her 
son, Mick; her celebration of Lisa’s birthday feels more like a funeral 
or a wake in his absence. Yet, because only a thin, porous line 
separates the living and the dead, Lisa hears ghosts on the porch 
that night. It seems as if Mick—or other spirits—want to visit her, but 
she’s not yet ready for them. 
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Later in the book, Lisa will explicitly connect “Screwy” Ruby with one 
of the magical creatures from her grandmother's stories; in this 
encounter, Ruby seems simultaneously harmless and powerfully 
alarming. In this way, she seems to offer yet another metaphor for 
Lisa’s spiritual gifts, which can be used well or dangerously. And she 
tries to insist that Lisa embrace her power rather than run away 
from it. But Lisa isn’t ready yet. 
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Lisa returns home from her grandmother’s—where she heard ghosts 
or spirits on the porch—and her encounter with Screwy Ruby to a 
third reminder of the thin line between life and death. Alexis the 
prodigious hunter reminds Lisa—and everyone else, especially the 
local mice—that death is an ever-present fact of life. Fighting this 
truth, as Lisa tries to do, won't make it go away. 


Lisa explains the normal functioning of the heart. If it’s working well, 
it does its job without fanfare or drawing attention to itself, quietly 
supporting the body’s life and movement. It only becomes 
noticeable when it fails to fulfil its function. Yet few people bother to 
wonder at this almost miraculous muscle; life itself is a kind of 
magic, Lisa reminds readers in these passages. These passages seem 
curious, too—why does Lisa know so much about the heart?—and 
thus they create a vague sense of dread, foreshadowing events that 
will teach her about the heart's functions, and its failures. 
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In the present, Lisa steers into the oncoming rain. She 
remembers hiking around this area with Ma-ma-oo, who shows 
her where to find the best blueberries—and how to avoid the 
bears. Lisa considers how the twisting channels and complex 
interconnected waterways of the area must have confused the 
earliest (white) explorers. The complex languages they 
encountered would have been just as daunting. 


The Haisla originally comprised three distinct groups along the 
three main rivers near the end of the channel. But they’d joined 
into one main village before the first white settlement. Then, in 
1893, a Methodist missionary established a rival village, 
“Kitamaat Mission,’ which eventually turned into the modern 
village of Kitamaat. Ma-ma-oo once told Lisa that Mom’s 
grandmother refused to move to the mission, continuing to 
travel between the traditional summer and winter camps until 
she died. Mom refused to corroborate or discuss that fact with 
Lisa. 


Despite—or because of—-Mom’s reticence, Lisa loves looking 
through her Ma-ma-oo’s box of old, unsorted family photos. 
She remembers finding one of Mimayus and another of Mom, 
Dad, and Mick from high school. She becomes deeply 
interested in family stories, and drills Ma-ma-oo about Mom's, 
Dad’s, and Mick’s childhoods. Ma-ma-oo says that, like Lisa, 
ick earned the nickname “Monster” Lisa works up the 
courage to ask why Trudy hates Ma-ma-oo, but Ma-ma-oo 
refuses to give much detail about their long-ago “angry fight.” 


Ma-ma-oo diverts Lisa’s questions about family history back to 
the soap opera they're watching, where a man with bad 
intentions tried to seduce their favorite character. Lisa notices 
that he stares at women in the same way that Lisa sometimes 
catches Frank staring at her. She still loves hanging out with the 
guys. One night after an animated discussion at Cheese's house 
about the boys’ plans to escape the village after high school, 
Lisa becomes so lost in thought that she bumps into someone 
wearing biker chick clothing and sporting tattoos. It’s Tab, back 
in the village for Christmas. Lisa brings Tab home, where 
Mom-—attempting to glue together a dilapidated gingerbread 
house—welcomes her niece’s and daughter's help. 
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Lisa continues to remember the traditional knowledge Ma-ma-oo 
taught her about finding food—and avoiding becoming food. She 
ties this memory to a reflection on the incursion of white settlers on 
traditional Haisla lands. Like them, she must learn Haisla as a 
second language, because the policies their descendants eventually 
enacted tried to sever her community from its history. 


Q 


Lisa’s memory reminds readers that violence and cultural coercion 
against Indigenous Peoples isn’t something that happened in the 
distant past; it happened within living memory. And its effects 
continue right up to the present moment; Mom’s refusal to discuss 
her grandmother implies unacknowledged or unprocessed 
discomfort from this recent history. 


Q 


The unsorted photos imply the fluidity of time and mirror the 
looping, meandering order in which Lisa's memories link different 
times of her life to each other. Sharing the nickname Monster 
creates another point of connection between Lisa and Mick and 
further suggests the ongoing connection between the dead and the 
living. In a way, Lisa continues Mick’s legacy in the world. The 
ongoing enmity between Ma-ma-oo and Trudy points towards the 
ways in which historical cycles of abuse continue to affect the 
present—the past never stays fully in the past. 
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Although Lisa looks to the past to make sense of the world—and to 
maintain her feeling of connection with Mick through her 
memories—she cannot escape the march of time. She and her 
friends approach adulthood, but remain immature. And Frank’s 
lovelorn looks hint at awkward rearrangements of their friend group 
to come. When Lisa runs into Tab, her cousin seems impossibly 
grown up, with her piercings and tattoos (even though she’s 
probably only in her early teens at this point). Despite this facade, 
Tab immediately falls back into the childhood diversion of the 
gingerbread house. In part, the book implies, it’s because she sorely 
misses this kind of care and affection from her own mother. 
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Late that night, Tab pinches Lisa awake, terrified that 
“someone” is in the room. Tab pulls out a knife; Lisa worries 
about the little man. Then Alexis leaps onto the bed with a 
dead mouse. Lisa asks where Tab got the knife; Tab explains 
that Trudy has been “hammered” since Mick's death. Tab envies 
Lisa, whose parents pretend the death didn’t happen. 


The next morning, Dad makes French toast for breakfast. Tab, 
Lisa, and Jimmy plan to attend the rec center’s “Santa Night” 
for the candy—or, possibly, for the looks Tab and Lisa get when 
they walk in, and Erica sees them. She and Tab trade insults 
until Tab drags Lisa outside to smoke pot. Lisa tells Tab how 
much she’s missed her and about hanging around with Frank, 
Pooch, and Cheese; Tab warns Lisa that Cheese is a panty- 
stealing pervert. 


When they return to Lisa’s house, Dad is on the phone with a 
frantic Trudy; apparently Tab hitchhiked north without her 
permission or knowledge. He hands the phone to Tab, who 
listens silently to her mother for a few minutes before putting 
the receiver ona table and silently going upstairs. Dad picks it 
up, tells Trudy to call back when she is calmer, then he goes 
upstairs with Mom to talk to Tab. Lisa hungrily eats snacks in 
the kitchen. Afterward, she brings some to Tab, who explains 
the “munchies.” But she refuses to talk about Trudy or 
Vancouver. Josh arrives the following morning to drive Tab 
home. Tab gets into the car without saying a word, looking 
straight ahead. 


Soon after Tab leaves, Mom and Dad leave Lisa at Ma-ma-oo’s 
for the night while they go to a dance. Ma-ma-oo entertains 
Lisa with stories of her great-aunt Mimayus, who loved to 
dance the jitterbug because it showed off glimpses of her 
pretty underwear. Lisa wants to know what gossip-worthy 
things Ma-ma-oo did in her youth, but Ma-ma-oo changes the 
subject to stories of shapeshifters. In one, awoman marries a 
handsome man but gives birth to his otter-child; in another, an 
adulterous woman tries to drown her husband, who becomes a 
b'gwus (sasquatch) and murders her. But to really understand 
the stories, Lisa needs to understand Haisla, which she learns 
with painful slowness. 
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Tab’s reaction to an unknown presence in the room—which turns 
out to be the cat—hints at traumas she’s suffered in the months 
since Mick’s death. Trudy’s past traumas render her vulnerable to 
maladaptive coping mechanisms like alcohol abuse; the violence she 
suffered in the residential school system reverberates into her 
daughter's life. Tab feels lucky to have access to a reprieve of relative 
normalcy with Lisa’s family. 


0 © 


Like Lisa, Trudy wants to present a tough-girl persona to the world, 
but this facade merely covers the pain, trauma, and suffering she 
experiences in her life. Her current lifestyle also shows how a history 
of violence and abuse reverberates through time: Trudy’s trauma 
and unstable life in turn traumatize and destabilize Tab. Still, Tab 
finds—and tries to provide—mutual support in the context of the 
larger family. 
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Tab'’s refusal to discuss her life at home and her evident distress over 
being forced to return to Vancouver and her mother hint at deep 
troubles there. Her family has become a site of pain and confusion 
instead of the mutual supportive community a family can and 
should be, and the book implies that it’s because of the way that the 
residential school system systematically and purposefully broke up 
Indigenous families. The traumas of the past continue to 
reverberate in the present. 
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The myths, legends, and stories that Ma-ma-oo tells Lisa teach her 
lessons about life, even though it takes her time—in some cases, 
many years—to understand them. When Lisa asks about Ma-ma- 
oo’s youth, Ma-ma-oo tells her instead about shapeshifters, who 
can transition from animals to humans and back. These stories 
suggest that even as life events shape and change an individual, 
their core self stays the same. It’s also telling that Ma-ma-oo’s 
stories include one where a victimized spouse punishes an abusive 
partner—since Ma-ma-oo herself suffered violence from Ba-ba-oo. 
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Two days before the first Christmas after Mick’s death, Dad 
and Lisa buy a sorry-looking Christmas tree from the tree lot in 
town. They jam it into arandom corner of the living room, 
quickly throw decorations on it, and then ignore it completely. 


Lisa offers readers her third lesson in contacting the dead. To 
do so, you must learn to see everything and nothing at the same 
time; ghosts are hard to see. Nothing else should be on your 
mind. You should wear comfortable clothes as you lie down to 
cultivate your trance. Concentrate on your body, then listen to 
the sounds of the outside world, then concentrate on both 
imultaneously. If you have trouble after a few tries, consider 
the fact that you harbor secret fear, doubt, or disbelief. 


n 


In the present, Lisa has to pee, so she goes ashore at Blind Pass. 
She beaches the speedboat and then digs soggy toilet paper 
from her sea-dampened knapsack. Ma-ma-oo used to mock her 
for bringing toilet paper on hikes, but Lisa has always hated 
using leaves. 


Lisa remembers the first time she took a hike with Ma-ma-oo. 
The narrative shifts to early one spring, during kolu’n-picking 
season. Kolu’n, or cottonwood saplings, have strongly scented 
leaves. Hunting for the perfect cuttings is a long, leisurely affair. 
Ma-ma-oo never chides Lisa for talking excessively or bouncing 
around with excitement. She even lets Lisa carefully carry the 
machete. Lisa loves going with Ma-ma-oo along the powerlines 
that zigzagged up the mountains. Beneath them, she can look 
down on the village below and the water beyond it. 


In the present, as Lisa heads into the woods—there are too 
many people near the beach for her to pee there 
comfortably—she hears an airplane overhead, flying to the 
regional airport an hour north of the village. 
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Mick’s death drastically reshapes the Hill family, leaving 
nothing—even formerly festive occasions like 
Christmas—untouched. But although Lisa continues to ignore the 
pain of this loss—like the family ignores the tree—she cannot escape 
its presence. 


© © 


Lisa’s lessons carry an air of authority, although the book has yet to 
give readers any evidence that she has learned to control her gifts in 
any meaningful way. After all, a history of violence and cultural 
destruction means that she has no available teachers. This suggests 
that readers should approach her lessons with caution. Only her 
assertion that ghosts are everywhere and nowhere, present and 
hard to see, aligns with her own experience and Ma-ma-oo’s lessons. 


© 0 


The book claims that the traumas and abuses of the past cannot be 
undone, but that younger generations can find hope through forging 
their own unique connection between the past and the present. Ina 
small way, Lisa's refusal to use leaves when she pees in the 
bushes—she prefers toilet paper—illustrates her attempts to forge 
her own path based on, but not trapped in, the past. 


Q 


Lisa's memories of Mick dominate the first section of the book; the 
second section focuses more on Ma-ma-oo. Although this memory 
appears to be from Lisa’s earlier childhood, before Mick’s death, it 
comes after the account of Mick's death in the narrative because 
that was the point at which the center of her family life shifted from 
beloved uncle to wise grandmother. This memory shows some of the 
reasons why Lisa loved being with Ma-ma-oo, whose wisdom 
connected Lisa to her Haisla heritage and whose patience and 
kindness gave Lisa the space to express herself and explore the 
world. 
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The airplane and the tourists pointedly remind readers that 
although Kitamaat Village remains remote, it isn't isolated from the 
rest of the world or stuck in the past. 


Q 
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When Lisa emerges from the woods, a young white man in a 
ayak accosts her with exaggerated friendliness. He confesses 
he’s trying to escape his family, who have been pressuring him 
to take up a career in law during their four-week vacation. 
Luckily, he smokes, and he gives Lisa a half pack of cigarettes. 
As she lights one, she thinks about the indigenous belief that 
tobacco smoke carries wishes to the spirit world, and she 
wonders why the spirits haven't thrown Jimmy in her lap yet, 
given how much she’s smoked in the past 24 hours. Mumbling 
quick and thin excuses, Lisa scrambles back into her boat and 
shoves off, leaving the forlorn white boy behind. 


Lighting a second cigarette, Lisa thanks the universe. She 
started smoking seriously when she hung out with Pooch when 
Frank and Cheese were at wild parties. She remembers that 
Pooch and his brothers lived with their grandmother—their 
mother disappeared after their father’s suicide. Pooch’s room 
was entirely black, and he had a collection of voodoo dolls. 
Cheese didn’t take the supernatural seriously. He told Lisa that 
the Haisla were masters of the “psych-out” who gained power 
among the surrounding people because of their powerful 
shaman. He believed that witchcraft is just putting on a 
convincing show. 


The narrative shifts to the past as Lisa recalls perusing Pooch’s 
voodoo book. Over subsequent days, she attempts one of its 
spells. On her third attempt, she feels like her bed is floating on 
the ocean. She feels relaxed until she opened her eyes to see 
the little man hanging by the neck from a yellow rope and 
smiling eerily at her. She hears crows screeching and goes to 
the window to see them circled around a young, dead crow 
with a broken wing lying on the grass. Jimmy runs onto the 


lawn and picks up the dead bird, carefully cradling it in his arms. 


Then he flings it upward, and it takes flight. When Lisa looked 
back at the lawn, it is empty. Panicked, she runs to Jimmy’s 
room, where he lies fast asleep. 


Lisa understands that she’s had a vision, but she doesn’t want 
to think about what it means. When Jimmy wakes up, she 
follows him onto the porch as he feeds the crows. Her 
apprehensive hovering quickly annoys him, but she refuses to 
leave his side, convinced that something bad is going to happen 
to him unless she prevents it. She goes with Dad to Jimmy's 
swim practice. Dad watches, describing Jimmy’s natural talent 
with evident pride, but all Lisa can see is Jimmy’s face sliding in 
and out of the water. 
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Lisa’s conversation with the young white man emphasizes both 
their similarity—they both struggle with their parents’ and society’s 
expectations—and their differences. He smokes recreationally, and 
so does she, but she can't shake the lesson learned from her 
grandmother that tobacco creates a connection with the spirit 
world—a connection she longs for and needs in this moment of 
uncertainty and fear. Lisa also confronts her fears in this moment, 
albeit glancingly: the obvious reason for the spirits to be cagy with 
her about Jimmy is that he’s dead. 


The much-needed nicotine buzz draws Lisa back into memories of 
her past, especially during the year Mick died and she began 
hanging out with Frank and the others. Many of the kids in their 
generation suffer the results of intergenerational trauma as a result 
of programs like the residential schools and other policies that 
subjected Indigenous communities to increased levels of poverty, 
mental health issues, and other social ills. Cheese doesn’t respect 
the spirit world, but Lisa instinctively treats it with caution, given 
her spiritual gifts. 


© O 


This memory describes a time when Lisa seems to have provoked a 
message from the spirit realm, thus suggesting her power. But while 
the little man’s warning and her vision clearly indicate some danger 
to Jimmy, they fail to give her a sense of what she needs to do to 
protect him. In the end, despite her gifts, Lisa remains as powerless 
over life and death as everyone else. Yet she resists this 
powerlessness and lashes out against death in ways that bring her 
more suffering than relief. 


Lisa’s vision suggests the rather obvious truth that her brother, like 
everyone else, is mortal and subject to death. Yet so close to the loss 
of Mick, she's unwilling to consider his mortality or anyone else’s, at 
least not directly. She also imposes herself on him as if her mere 
presence can stave off death—a belief she’s held since Mick’s death. 
She believes that she could have prevented Mick’s death if she went 
with him to the net, although she really has no way of knowing 
that’s true. 
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Jimmy eludes Lisa’s surveillance at school, and when she can't 
find him during recess, she sits down on the front steps and 
bursts into panicked tears in front of Frank, Pooch, and Cheese. 
She giddily tells them that Jimmy is going to die and describes 
her dreams with the little man. She believes that if she'd 
heeded his warning, she might have saved Mick, and she 
refuses to let Jimmy die. After a silence, Frank promises that 
Jimmy has three more bodyguards, and they refuse to let him 
out of their sight for the rest of the day. 


While Frank and the gang have Jimmy interred up at the pump 
house, Frank’s cousins Karaoke (Adelaine Jones) and Ronny 
find them. They both have a reputation for trouble. Karaoke sits 
down next to Jimmy, who introduces himself as “Jim” in a voice 
an octave lower than usual. And while Karaoke jokes with Frank 
and the other boys, Jimmy just ogles her. 


At home that night, Jimmy demands to know why Lisa is being 
so weird. She refuses to answer. He tolerates three days of her 
hovering before losing his cool. But the next week, they learn 
that he’s escaped a mumps outbreak on the swim team. And 
while his teammates recover, he catches the eye of a swim 
coach from Vancouver. Lisa feels disgusted that she worked so 
hard just to save Jimmy from the mumps. 


While watching TV one night with Dad, Lisa is overcome with a 
sense of wrongness, and she realizes that she hasn't seen Alexis 
in awhile. She puts up missing posters around the village and 
Dad helps her check the pound. Pooch tries to help her find the 
cat with his Ouija board. Cheese maintains they’re wasting 
their time and the others—especially Pooch—suspect him of 
controlling the board’s answers, at least at first. But the longer 
the session continues, the stranger the answers become and 
the more freaked out everyone grows. Finally, Lisa asks if the 
board knows where Alexis is. It answers “worm, then repeats 
“meat” over and over. The dead, as Pooch observed, have a 
“fucked-up sense of humor.’ 
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Lisa’s connection with the spirit world gives her power of a sort. But 
without the knowledge or training to use it, she can only apply it 
bluntly, as she does here when she follows Jimmy around and 
hounds him at school or has her friends essentially kidnap him. In 
part, this arises from her immature failure to recognize or admit that 
she, like everyone else in the world, can do nothing to escape that 
which she fears the most: death and loss. 
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The gang's kidnapping of Jimmy represents another misapplication 
of power exercised out of Lisa’s fear and pain. But Jimmy doesn’t 
seem to mind after Karaoke—his crush since childhood, readers 
should remember—shows up. Lisa’s references to Karaoke’s and 
Ronny’s rough reputations also contribute to the book's exploration 
of the ways in which Indigenous Communities have been subjected 
to intergenerational cycles of trauma and abuse. 
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The little man’s messages remain murky. While Lisa may have saved 
Jimmy from the mumps, her hovering also sets him on the path to 
an Olympic career and reintroduces him to Karaoke, two elements 
that figure prominently in the leadup to his later disappearance at 
sea. Thus it’s unclear whether Lisa’s actions in response to the little 
man’s message helped or harmed Jimmy. 


The Ouija board presents another avenue of connection to the spirit 
world, yet as Lisa learns in this memory, it doesn’t provide any more 
clarity than the ambiguous, silent warnings offered by the little man. 
Importantly, neither her worldly nor spiritual attempts to locate 
Alexis work, suggesting the limits of her power, especially when it 
comes to death. This scenario provides Lisa another opportunity to 
come to terms with her human powerlessness, yet in her youth and 
immaturity, she’s still not ready to acknowledge death's power. 
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The narrative shifts to Lisa’s memory of the Valentine’s Day 
when she got an unsigned card in Frank’s handwriting. She 
hopes it’s just a prank. Lisa has begun shaving already, but she 
hasn't yet started menstruating. The boys are growing up too; 
Frank feels great pride over his emerging moustache. One of 
their classmates, Julie, starts flirting with him. Lisa doesn’t 
understand the flirty little games the other kids play; she just 


a 


likes smoking, hanging out, and goofing off. 


Early one morning, Lisa remembers, the little man jerks her 
awake by touching her shoulder. She screams and screams at 
him to get out until Dad and Mom burst into the room with 
improvised weapons, convinced that someone has broken in. 
Unable to go back to sleep, Lisa puts on her coat and walks 
down to the water. She is there when Dad finds her and tells 
her that Ma-ma-oo has had—and survived—a heart attack. 


After this, Ma-ma-oo learns as much as she can about the 
human heart, even though its physiology is complicated. Mom 
and Lisa help too, although they also struggle to decipher the 
medical jargon. Ma-ma-oo annoys the doctors and nurses in the 
hospital with her independence and insistence on having things 
done her way. When she gets home, the family works out a 
schedule of visitors to check on her throughout the day. Mom 
and Lisa learn CPR. 


Things change—to varying degrees—in the wake of Ma-ma-oo’s 
heart attack. The doctors prescribed fish oil, so she doses 
herself with oolichan grease. She has to keep nitroglycerine 
around and take a daily aspirin. The dieticians want her to eat 
more vegetables, although she struggles to comply. The 
hardest shift is giving up salt. On good days, Ma-ma-oo and Lisa 
go on nearby hikes. On bad days, they sit at the kitchen table, 
sometimes with Jimmy joining them, and drink tea in 
companionable silence. 


Lisa remembers that she barely passed her classes that year. 

eanwhile, Jimmy continues to thrive in his swimming career. 
Frank asks Lisa to go with him to middle school graduation, but 
she gets nervous and says no. Frank goes to graduation with 
Julie; Lisa walks in with Pooch and Cheese—who acts nervous 
the whole time. A few days later, Frank shows up wearing a 
turtleneck to cover up three hickeys. During one long summer 
twilight, Lisa and Pooch talk about death while Frank and Julie 
make out on the bleachers. They both wonder what it feels like 
to die. 
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Much of the book traces Lisa's struggle to accept the reality of 
death; she has just finished a desperate attempt to keep Jimmy safe 
from his inevitable demise. Her desire to remain in childhood 
represents a wish to hold time still and prevent the losses she will 
inevitably face as her grandmother, then her parents, then she 
herself grow older. But her increasing awareness of the romantic 
games her peers play suggests the impossibility of her wish. 


Finally, in a desperate attempt to avoid pain and suffering, Lisa 
attempts to reject the little man’s warnings. Yet as this experience 
shows, ignoring the warning won't stop the bad thing from 
happening. Life—and death—continue at their own pace and there's 
nothing she or anyone else can do to change that fact. 


Ma-ma-oo’s heart attack gives context to this section's asides about 
cardiac anatomy. The desire to understand how the body works 
represents another attempt to control or stave off death, as if Lisa 
and Mom believe that knowing how Ma-ma-oo’s heart should work 
will allow them to help her keep it in tip-top shape forever, even 
though that’s not the way the body—or life—works. 


After Ma-ma-oo’s heart attack, the family rallies around to make 
sure that she’s being taken care of—and taking care of herself. No 
matter how much she would like to ignore or resist it, Lisa can’t help 
but notice the changes in her grandmother, although she also slowly 
learns to appreciate what stays the same—their hikes on good days, 
and the strength of their relationship on bad ones. 
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Life continues to change for Lisa no matter how she resists 
acknowledging it. And her attempts to resist the truth—that people 
grow up, then grow old and die—only cause her more pain, as when 
she ignores Frank’s clear attempt to ask her to 8th grade 
graduation. But while he focuses on growing up, Lisa and Pooch 
fixate on the idea of death. 
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Lisa is with Pooch the day Mom busts her for smoking. Mom 
drags her home and sends her to her room until Dad comes 
home. Mom angrily blames Mick and lists the reasons why 
smoking is bad. She grounds Lisa until she promises to quit. She 
tries forcing Dad to quit, too, but he insists that he won't unless 
she gives up coffee. Lisa, Mom, and Dad are miserable until Lisa 
finally relents after Mom refuses to let her go berry picking 
with Ma-ma-oo. As soon as she takes off for her grandmother’s 
house, Dad catches Mom with a mug of coffee and sprints out 
to the porch for a smoke. 


Soon after she quits smoking, Lisa spends an afternoon at 
Cheese’s house. He asks her out, trying to tempt her with the 
prospect of making Frank jealous, but she says no. She storms 
home and holes up in her room, isolating herself so severely 
that Mom basically forces her to go with Dad to one of Jimmy's 
swim meets a few days later. Wandering at the mall to pass the 
time, Lisa looks up and sees three white guys in a truck 
harassing her cousin Erica. 


Lisa yells at the guys, calling the driver a “dickless wonder” and 
trades insults with him until the men surround her, threatening 
to teach her a lesson. They scatter when a booming voice tells 
them to run along, and Lisa turns to see a big, heavily tattooed 
white man shaking his head. Warning her that her temper will 
get her killed, he strolls off just as J.J. and six of his friends tear 
around the corner with improvised weapons in hand. They 
escort Lisa back to the pool and tell Dad what had happened. 
Dad can’t believe it didn’t occur to Lisa to call the police or run 
into a store or ask for help. She can’t understand why he’s angry 
at her when the white guys are clearly the problem. 


One day that summer, Lisa and Ma-ma-oo take the speedboat 
out for halibut. Ma-ma-oo patiently lets Lisa untie the knotted 
line to unmoor the boat, then she tosses a lifejacket at her. Ma- 
ma-oo doesn’t wear one because, she says, she is old. Lisa 
snidely asks if that makes her float better. Cheeky comments 
don’t bother Ma-ma-oo. That is one of Lisa’s favorite things 
about her grandmother. She wishes they could spend the rest 
of her life fishing and picking berries together. 
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As Lisa struggles to deal with her losses, she begins to act out to feel 
powerful. This includes smoking more blatantly, which gets her in 
trouble with Mom. Yet this ultimately makes her feel less powerful, 
since the true path to power lies in accepting realities like loss and 
death. This memory illustrates Lisa’s growing sense of anger over 
her powerlessness, yet shows how the love and support of her 
family—in the form of her relationship with Ma-ma-oo—can provide 
meaning and comfort. 
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Lisa reacts even more negatively to Cheese's interest than she did to 
Frank’s. In part this arises from her unacknowledged attraction to 
Frank. But a second boy showing interest in her merely confirms 
what she fears most: time continues to flow onwards, she grows up, 
and the people she loves will all die someday. 


The three white guys present a serious danger to Erica and Lisa, 
pointing towards the results of historical cycles of violence and 
abuse, like the fact that Indigenous women and girls are still far 
more likely to face violence and death than their white peers. But 
this provides another example of Lisa fighting without thought, and 
her uncontrollable anger and rage threaten her safety rather than 
give her real power in this moment. She cannot, in one act of 
standing up to these men, undo the entire history of violence and 
suffering of people like her. 
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In Mick’s absence, Lisa’s relationship with Ma-ma-oo grows more 
important, in part because Ma-ma-oo allows Lisa to express herself 
completely. But in this moment, Lisa still shows an immature desire 
to run away from uncomfortable or unenjoyable situations, 
something that she must grow out of in order to live a fulfilled adult 
life. 
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When Lisa gets home, she finds Tab and Trudy in town on a visit 
from Vancouver with Josh in tow. Lisa envies Tab’s freedoms 
while Tab envies Lisa’s stable family. Dad, Tab says, is lucky that 
he was too young to be sent to the residential school with Mick 
and Trudy. The next morning, the little man wakes Lisa early, 
and she goes downstairs to find Trudy sitting in front of the TV. 
Trudy warns Lisa to be more careful; she’s heard about the mall 
incident. She believes that the white guys would have willingly 
harmed Lisa, even in broad daylight with witnesses; everyone 
thinks that “mouthy Indian” girls are “born sluts.’ This, Trudy 
explains, was the rationale that the priests and nuns at the 
residential school used. 


After her talk with Trudy, Lisa picks up Pooch and Cheese; later 
they all tag along with Frank to a house party. Pooch’s older 
brother immediately tosses Pooch out, maintaining that, at 14, 
he’s too young to be there. He lets Lisa stay, though. Cheese 
brings her a beer and apologizes yet again for his bungled date 
invitation. She takes a sip to show that she holds no hard 
feelings. Soon she starts feeling dizzy and disoriented. She 
remembers walking down the front steps, and then things get 
spotty. She has glimpses of someone in the bushes, a body 
above her, pain between her legs, rocks and twigs digging into 
her back. She can’t see the boy’s face, and it feels like a bad 
dream-like it didn’t really happen to her. 


When Lisa finally stumbles into her bedroom that night, Tab 
assures her that she hid her absence from Mom and Dad. Lisa 
feels nauseated and exhausted, and Tab, assuming Lisa is on her 
period, leaves to get her a hot water bottle. The little man 
appears on the dresser. He looks different this time, and Lisa 
angrily tells him that his warnings are no good if he can’t do 
anything to stop the bad things from happening. He touches 
her hair, then he disappears. 
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The comparison that Tab and Lisa make between their lives shows 
that nothing’s perfect. Both have struggles they must overcome on 
their way to adulthood. However, Lisa has the benefit of a stable 
family, unlike Tab, who must deal with the long legacy of the 
residential school in her mother Trudy’s life. And, finally, Trudy 
explains a little about the horror of that experience, how painfully 
and harmfully the school staff treated the children they were 
allegedly educating and caring for. Finally, Lisa barely notices the 
little man anymore, suggesting the depth of her depression and 
hopelessness at this point in her life, following Mick’s death. 
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Lisa’s family has been trying to look out for her—they’ve offered her 
many a sternly worded warning about the dangers posed by men 
like the one she encountered in Terrace and her own reckless 
behavior. Pooch’s brother takes a more direct approach and simply 
denies Pooch access to situations that might be risky. But at this 
moment, there’s no one to look out for Lisa. Readers may remember 
Tab’s earlier warnings about Cheese—warnings which Lisa ignored 
in her depression and also her naiveté and desire to feel connected 
to a friend group. 
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One of the important functions of a family, the book claims, is to 
look out for each other; in this moment, Tab tries to look out for her 
cousin, even though her attempts don't begin to address the 
violence Lisa just suffered. Lisa chides the little man for his inability 
to stop bad things from happening—but that’s never been his role. 
As a messenger, he can only provide a warning. It’s her responsibility 
to make choices about her life from that point on. 
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A few days later, Lisa walks through the forest with a bag of the 
clothes she'd been wearing the night of the rape. She hears 
voices calling her name, a cacophony of crows, and something 
moving through the underbrush. She pushes the bushes aside 
nd is surprised to find a crab. It skitters sideways toward a 
arrel from which the wretched smell of death and decay 
manates. Crows sit on its rim. Inside, she sees the corpse of a 
ny dead animal. The voices continue to call her name, and she 
ees a brief vision of Cheese, standing among the trees. She 
emands to know who the voices belong to. In answer, they 
ugh in chorus and tell her that if she brings them meat, they'll 
urt Cheese for her. She puts her clothes in the barrel and sets 
hem on fire. She buries the little animal’s corpse and goes 
ome. 
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While Lisa is in the bathroom one morning a few days later, 
Mom calls her downstairs. Frank has stopped by. Lisa and Frank 
sit on the bottom step and smoke. Frank wants to know if what 
Cheese told him—that Cheese and Lisa were going out, that 
they “did it” at the party, that Lisa had asked for it—is true. Lisa 
tells Frank that Cheese is a mean liar and to warn him that she 
will kill him if he ever comes near her again. 


On the first anniversary of Mick’s death, Lisa goes with Ma-ma- 
oo to pick ci’xoa (crabapples) near Kitlope Lake. On the first 
night, they stay at Kenmaro. Lisa wakes early in the morning to 
find Ma-ma-oo on the beach. A solitary seal’s head breaks the 
mirror-like surface of the water, and a raven trills a favorable 
call from the trees. They pick crabapples at a bend in the river 
in the afternoon and camp the second night on the shores of 
Kitlope Lake. Lisa curls into Ma-ma-oo’s arms before falling 
asleep. In the middle of the night, the sound of footsteps wakes 
Lisa, and she pokes her head out of the tent. No one is there, 
but she witnesses a meteor shower as intense as a fireworks 
display. When she tells Ma-ma-oo about the footsteps, Ma-ma- 
oo tells her she doesn’t have to fear ghosts. 
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Like Mick’s death, Lisa tries to push through the trauma of her rape 
on her own; she wants to burn all reminders of the night and then 
pretend it didn’t happen. But as she will learn—and as she perhaps 
already realizes from Mick’s death—life doesn’t work that way. She 
can't just ignore the pain and hope it will go away. She has to deal 
with the tragedies and suffering that come her way, moving through 
them in order to grow up. This experience also introduces the forest 
voices, which seem to be malicious—or at least dangerous—even 
though they ostensibly offer her help. The crows—symbolic of 
changes in luck for good or bad and bearers of secret 
messages—reinforce the idea that the voices come from the spirit 
realm. The eerie circumstances, with the crab and the dead animal, 
imply danger. And after all, the voices demand meat as a sacrifice 
for their help. Although the book doesn’t specifically identify Cheese 
as Lisa’s rapist, it’s clear that she has drawn that conclusion from his 
reputation for sexual perversion (stealing girls’ underwear), the fact 
that she recently rejected him, and the drugged drink at the party. 


Cheese's subsequent boasts about his sexual conquest of 
Lisa—conveniently painting her as a willing participant—confirm his 
role in her rape. Frank's concern that Lisa may be interested in 
Cheese points towards his own unacknowledged feelings for her. 
Lisa retreats, in this moment, into her familiar warrior posture, 
ready to lash out at the things and people that hurt her. 
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Ma-ma-oo and Lisa—and every other member of the Hill family, 
each in their own way—continue to grieve Mick’s death. A change 
that drastic requires a lot of time to get over. But Lisa’s ongoing 
refusal to face this painful fact, her turning of her energies outwards 
into being angry at the world, the spirits, and the little man, makes it 
harder for her to accept the loss and move on with her life in a way 
that honors Mick and creates less pain for her. The loss isn’t even 
total, the book asserts: Mick’s presences suffuses the trip, both in 
the form of Lisa’s memories of the oolichan fishing trip when he was 
alive, and in the suggestion that harmless ghosts visit the living. 
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ext, Lisa remembers how she started sleepwalking at home 
and around the village after the rape. On one such occasion, 
she wakes to find Aunt Kate and Erica gently leading her home; 
they almost hit her with their car. In these states, Lisa sees 
another world superimposed on the real world. She sees ghosts 
predicting people’s deaths. When Mom and Dad take her to the 
hospital for tests, she runs into Pooch. His grandmother is i 
He tells her that Frank beat up Cheese and that both are 
avoiding the subject of Lisa. Pooch asks what happened, but 
Lisa refuses to tell him. 


Inthe present, Lisa addresses readers directly, continuing her 
cardiac anatomy lesson. If you look at the skin of your wrist, 
you'll see the blue lines of the arteries that carry oxygen to your 
body. If you pinch them and cut off the supply, your hand will 
tingle uncomfortably. Oxygen-rich blood leaves the heart 
through the aorta. Two large arteries branching off it feed the 
muscles of the heart. If they become blocked with plaque 
deposits, the heart muscle will tingle uncomfortably. The 
medical term for this is angina pectoris. If the plaque breaks off 
and blocks the arteries that send blood to the heart muscle, you 
will have a heart attack. All heart attacks damage the muscle; 
the severity of the damage depends on where the blockage lies. 


Lisa approaches Skinny Point, which lies just north of Monkey 
Beach. Some families used to winter there, thanks to the rich 
fishing, so there’s a house where she could stay if she wanted 
to. The creek next to the house leads up to a lake where the last 
official sasquatch sighting—well, sasquatch footprint sighting, 
to be exact—happened, according to Ma-ma-oo. 


On typical mornings in her adolescence, Lisa remembers, she'd 
go with Dad and Jimmy to swim practice before school. The 
indoor pool makes her feel claustrophobic, but she loves 
watching Jimmy glide though the water. Dad never talks about 
his ambitions for Jimmy, afraid to jinx them. On the second day 
of school after the summer Cheese raped Lisa, she sees Frank 
in the lunchroom with a group of older boys, none of whom will 
acknowledge her. She tries, unsuccessfully, not to feel dumb for 
liking him. 
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Lisa’s sleepwalking clearly points towards the trauma she has 
suffered from being betrayed and raped by someone she believed to 
be her friend. The waking world doesn’t seem trustworthy any 
longer. But the spirit world has always been equivocal, holding out 
hope and danger in equal measure. Lisa’s gift of prophecy connects 
her to the past, to her mother and great-grandmother, to traditions 
that have been interrupted and destroyed by cycles of violence 
against indigenous people. And her inability to focus or use her gift 
effectively points towards the legacy of that violence. 
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The sections in which Lisa muses about the heart and its 
functioning point towards Ma-ma-oo’s heart attack, after which 
Lisa learned as much as she could about this vital organ. They also 
suggest the magic and mystery that surround people not only in the 
world, but in the marvelous ways their own bodies function. And her 
knowledge of the various ways a heart can malfunction 
uncomfortably suggests that Ma-ma-oo’s first heart attack may not 
have been her last. 
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Lisa could stop over at Skinny Point and rest at a house. Choosing to 
go on towards Monkey Beach represents a conscious choice to 
avoid the mundane world and to go to the wildest places, the ones 
with the most connection to the spirit world. The legends of 
sasquatch point toward the magic in the world and offer another 
point of connection between Lisa and her beloved but ghostly family 
members. 


Lisa and Jimmy have different interests; Lisa loves being outdoors 
and in nature and finds the artificial nature of the swimming 
pool—enclosed, chlorinated—claustrophobic compared to the land 
around the village. In contrast, Jimmy doesn't like fishing or hiking or 
any of the outdoor activities Lisa enjoys. But Lisa still loves her 
brother, still feels caught up in her family’s hopes and ambitions for 
his career. She still worries about his safety—especially when he’s in 
the water. This section shows Lisa aligning herself with her family 
again, especially after her friend group dissolves in the wake of her 
rape by Cheese. 
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Next, the narrative shifts to Lisa’s memory of Ma-ma-oo 
returning from a checkup with the specialists in Vancouver 
with a box of soapberries. Ma-ma-oo traded some oolichan 
grease for the soapberries; soapberries don’t grow around 
Kitimat. Ma-ma-oo squashes and whips them into uh’s, “Indian 
ice cream.’ Initially Lisa isn’t a big fan, but Ma-ma-oo foists 
enough on her that she quickly acquires a taste for it and stops 
noticing its bitter aftertaste. Over their bowls of uh’s, Lisa asks 


about Ba-ba-oo, but Ma-ma-oo won't say much. 


Around this time, Lisa’s mom and dad arrange for her to see a 
therapist. Doris Jenkins, the therapist, has frazzled hair, but 
what Lisa really notices is the terrifying, gaunt spirit clinging to 
her side like a baby. Lisa tries to ignore the distressing things it 
whispers, but when she admits to believing in ghosts, the 
creature detaches itself from the therapist and climbs onto 
Lisa’s back. It “feeds” on her while she has flashbacks of Dad 
pulling Mick, disfigured by animal predation, into the boat. She 
tries to say what she thinks Doris wants to hear. That night, Lisa 
finds herself missing the creature, without which the night feels 
endlessly empty. 


nthe present, Lisa addresses readers, describing the heart 
again. Medically, heartbreak happens when less than 40% of 
the heart is damaged. It can be treated, but if the heart 
becomes too weak, it may start leaking blood into the 
pericardium or between the ventricles, and this can lead to 
cardiac rupture. If the heart has sustained too much damage, 
however, it loses the power necessary to maintain circulation, 
and the patient goes into shock and usually dies within hours. 


nthe present, the speedboat’s motor sputters, and Lisa snaps 
back to attention; she’s too far from Monkey Beach to paddle 
the rest of the way in if she runs out of gas. She pours in 
another can of fuel, praying that she hasn't let air in the lines, 
and coaxes the motor back to life. It would have been nice to 
have a faster motor on the boat, and maybe a cover to offer her 
some protection from the rain and sea spray. Around noon, she 
passes Gee Quans, an oddly shaped point in the channel. Local 
lore says that Weegit, the raven, once started to push the 
mountain out of the way to make a shortcut but quit halfway 
through the job. 
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The soapberries’ flavor points towards the bittersweetness of life 
and Ma-ma-oo quietly offers Lisa a lesson in this memory. Only by 
continuing to eat the uh’s does Lisa come to accept both the 
bitterness and the sweetness. Only by moving through painful 
experiences can their bitterness become softened and manageable. 
But Ma-ma-oo’s reticence about Ba-ba-oo nevertheless suggests 
that she may not have fully learned to live the truth of her own 
lesson, either—it's not easy to learn to cope with tragedy. 


The visit to the therapist confirms how badly Lisa struggles in the 
wake of Mick’s death (and her rape, which no one in her family 
knows about) and suggests that her parents see more of her pain 
and struggle than she lets on in her recollections. And indeed, the 
vision of the frightening creature can be read two ways: it may just 
point yet again to Lisa’s connection to the spirit world. But it could 
also show just how badly she’s dealing with her life psychologically 
at this point. This vision, unlike the rest of the ones Lisa describes in 
the book, doesn’t connect to any warning, message, or specific 
impending event, so its meaning is ambiguous. 


Lisa’s musings here describe how the heart—and thus a person—will 
die if it sustains too much damage. Metaphorically, this suggests a 
question about how much pain and heartbreak—the metaphorical 
kind, not the physiological, medical kind described here—a person 
can take before they succumb. This uncomfortably suggests an 
impending disaster for Ma-ma-oo (and thus another personal 
tragedy for Lisa). More subtly, it points towards Jimmy's 
disappearance and suggests that Lisa may be about to suffer more 
emotional trauma in the very near future. 


Despite her young age (remember, Lisa’s only 19 as the book 
begins), Lisa knows a lot about the Douglas Channel and Haisla 
lore; she shows how much she learned from Ma-ma-oo and Mick 
and proves (without realizing it, perhaps) how much of their legacies 
remain alive in the world through her. Death isn't the final word; the 
dead and the living continue to nourish each other across the thin 
barrier between the spirit and waking worlds. 
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By grade 10, Lisa recalls, her grades had become so poor that 
the school suggested “modified classes” for her. The narrative 
picks up as Mom and Dad sit Lisa down for an intervention. Lisa 
declares her intention to get a job at the cannery with Tab, but 
her parents fear that she will waste her potential. Lisa can’t 
understand their concern. Erica laughs at the cannery plan, 
pointing out that Lisa can’t even stand the smell of an outhouse; 
a-ma-oo tells Lisa about Mom's and Mick’s short-lived 
careers there. But the more Lisa talks about it, the more certain 
she becomes of the plan. 


Lisa remembers going to aclassmate’s sweet 16 with Erica. 
After the official party, the teenagers gather at the pumphouse 
where Erica spends the evening tearing up over her cheating 
boyfriend. Suddenly, Karaoke saunters in, recently returned 
from running away to Vancouver with “some guy.” She is as 
gorgeous as ever, and as tough. By now, she’s earned the 
nickname “Karaoke” for monopolizing the bar’s machine at 
nifepoint one night. Lisa watches Karaoke beat up the 
birthday girl and her boyfriend before making a grand exit. 


While Lisa watches, she reflects on the problematic love lives of 
the popular kids. A few weeks earlier, Jimmy’s first girlfriend 
attended his 14th birthday party. She gazed adoringly at him 
while he blew out his candles; the other girls at the party threw 
her dirty looks when Jimmy wasn't looking. Lisa rolls her eyes 
over his popularity. She also spends a lot of time listening to 
Erica’s dating woes and bad perm stories. Once, in home 
economics class, Erica gets so caught up in her story that she 
puts a cup of baking soda into a muffin recipe instead of flour. 
The muffins explode and catch fire in the oven. 


The day after the pump house party, Lisa escapes home 
economics class when she’s paged to the office. Ma-ma-oo has 
had astroke, and Mom picks Lisa up to go to the hospital. She 
assures Lisa that the stroke was small, they caught it quickly, 
and everything will be fine. But suddenly, in his absence, Lisa 
misses the little man—it is much harder, she decides, to have 
bad news come at her unexpectedly like this. Ma-ma-oo 
bounces back quickly, and Lisa’s teachers grade her gently that 
semester; the only class she (and Erica) fail is home economics. 
Ma-ma-oo warns her to find a rich husband since she can't 
cook. 
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Lisa’s life continues to spiral out of control, even years after Mick's 
death. Her parents try to provide loving support, but their lectures 
about school don't address the fundamental issue—Lisa hasn't yet 
learned (or been taught) how to handle the suffering and loss that 
happen in life. Until she does, she will stay stuck at this point. In 
fact, her parents’ attempts at dissuasion seem to have the opposite 
effect—learning about her family’s brief careers at the cannery 
encourages her. 
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Lisa runs with a crowd of disaffected and vulnerable teens; 
Karaoke’s reputation for fighting aligns in some ways with Lisa’s. 
The needs of this population point towards broader and systemic 
issues affecting the community, many of which can be linked to the 
systemic and historic abuses perpetrated against indigenous 
communities—even though readers will have to wait to learn more 
about Karaoke’s backstory. In neither her case nor Lisa’s, however, 
did indiscriminate fighting make them feel better. 
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Even before her rape, Lisa found the burgeoning romantic interests 
of her peers inexplicable and repellant; she finds Jimmy's popularity 
among the girls similarly inexplicable. In part, this seems to point 
towards her difficulty sustaining meaningful relationships after 
Mick’s death, as if she associates emotional closeness with 
impending loss. This shows one of the ways in which she becomes 
stuck in her life until she learns to work through the grief that 
attends the inevitable losses in life. 


Pain and suffering continue to follow Lisa and those she loves; they 
form an inevitable part of life that she must learn to accept in order 
to grow and mature. She also realizes that knowledge can be power: 
even through the little man’s warnings didn’t spare her grief, they at 
least mitigated shock. Too late, she misses what she had. Lisa’s brief 
reflections on her grades also point towards the way in which her 
family and broader community tried to support her through her 
troubles, even though she doesn’t seem to have really noticed it at 
the time. 
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The hospital releases Ma-ma-oo just before Christmas, and 
Lisa and her family gather at her house for uh-unt (herring roe) 
on Boxing Day (December 26). When Dad refuses to add bacon 
or soy sauce to the roe, Ma-ma-oo sneaks in a large amount of 
salt behind his back. Afterward, while he and Aunt Kate wash 
the dishes, Ma-ma-oo tells Lisa to look after Jimmy, whose 
focus on swimming has made him unwise. Lisa begs her 
grandmother not to die, and Ma-ma-oo tries to calm Lisa’s fears 
by describing the happiness of the afterlife. Lisa worries about 

a-ma-oo’s health, but Dad tells her that all she can do is listen 
to Ma-ma-oo and keep her company. 


The winds in the channel can be fierce, especially in the winter. 
The biggest storms happen in late winter, specifically February, 
which is the same month as the All-Native basketball 
tournament in Prince Rupert. During this time, village life 
revolves entirely around basketball. Lisa remembers that it was 
during the All-Native that she first had sex. The narrative shifts 
to Lisa’s memory of the experience. One night, she goes to a 
party, gets a little buzzed, and has sex with Pooch. Afterward 
they hold each other and talk, which Lisa enjoys. Pooch’s 
grandmother is dying, and he worries about having to live ina 
group home. He plans to run away to Vancouver instead. 


The next day, while Jimmy and Lisa sit in the bleachers 
watching one of the basketball games, they catch sight of 
Pooch and Karaoke talking with Josh. Jimmy freezes with a 
lovelorn look on his face, and Lisa encourages him to talk to 
Karaoke—reminding him that “life is short.’ He makes it halfway 
down the bleachers before he panics and returns to Lisa’s side. 
In away, she feels relieved; if a person never falls in love, they 
can never suffer a broken heart. 


One afternoon Lisa arrives at Ma-ma-oo’s house to find it full of 
ghosts. Ma-ma-oo sees them more clearly than Lisa, who tries 
to avoid looking too closely. Ma-ma-oo gives Lisa a locket with 
Mick’s picture in it—a locket she still wears every day. Later 
that evening, Aunt Kate sends Lisa home. Afterwards J.J. calls 
and asks Kate to drive her granddaughter to the Emergency 
Room. Kate tries to call Lisa to come back over, but she is 
already at Pooch’s goodbye party. She feels uncomfortable 
there and walks out into the woods behind the house, where 
she hears distant whistles and footsteps. She looks at the sky 
and tells herself that it is just her imagination. 
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Lisa recalls this Christmas gathering in acute detail, suggesting its 
importance to her and thus foreshadowing the impending death of 
her grandmother, which has loomed large over this section of the 
book. Dad denies Ma-ma-oo salt in a fruitless effort to extend her 
life. For her part, Ma-ma-oo knows that she must go when her turn 
arrives. Death holds no fear for her, and she tries to impart this 
hopefulness to Lisa. But Lisa isn’t ready for it yet. 
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The storms and winds in the channel represent the power of nature 
over human lives; death is as inevitable and inescapable as the 
winds. Fighting or raging against this fact won't change it. Pooch 
faces the same potential devastating loss as Lisa since they both 
have elderly, infirm grandmothers. If anything, Pooch seems to be 
facing a worse loss, since with his grandmother he will also lose his 
home, family, and sense of safety. 


The narrative focuses on Lisa and her struggles, but occasionally her 
memories yield evidence that she isn’t the only one who struggles to 
make sense of her life as she grows up; Jimmy has had a crush on 
Karaoke for years. But despite his evident popularity and sex appeal, 
he can't bring himself to talk to Karaoke. Perhaps his easy life isn’t 
as easy as Lisa thinks. And in this moment, Lisa chooses to support 
her brother. 
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The little man no longer visits Lisa, but she remains connected to 
the spirit world, and the presence of the ghosts should warn her of 
Ma-ma-oo’s impending death—especially since Ma-ma-oo can now 
see them (earlier she told Lisa that the living—at least those who 
lacked Lisa's spiritual gifts—can’t see ghosts). And Lisa seems to 
witness the moment of her grandmother's passing in the woods, 
where the sounds of whistles and footsteps—like she heard on the 
porch at Ma-ma-oo’s soon after Mick’s death, and like she heard in 
the tent at Kitlope Lake with Ma-ma-oo in the spring—indicate the 
presence of ghosts. 
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Just as Lisa reaches her darkened home—everyone else is 
out—the village fire alarm begins to ring. So does the phone, 
but Lisa can’t unlock the door fast enough to answer it. She 
circles the house, looking out every window and trying to find 
the fire, until she hears someone shouting that it was at Agnes 
Hill’s—Ma-ma-oo’s—place. Sometimes, she still dreams of Ma- 
ma-oo’s death, seeing her fire up the stove to fry some bacon, 
the grease burning her arm, the heart attack beginning. Even 
when Ma-ma-oo smells and sees the fire, even when the 
insulation begins to melt, she doesn’t move. Lisa remembers 
walking to Ma-ma-oo’s house, and watching the firemen carry 
her burned body outside. She remembers Aunt Kate’s high 
screams piercing the night. 


Ma-ma-oo leaves everything—$219,800 dollars saved after a 
life of frugal living—to Lisa. Lisa tells Mom and Dad to use it 
however they want. They pay off some debts, put some toward 
Jimmy's swimming career, and invest most of it in a trust fund 
for Lisa. 


In the present, as Lisa crosses kelp beds, she hears the chirping 
of sea otters, which regard her cautiously. She's arrived at 
Monkey Beach. 
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In combination with her ghostly visitation in the woods, the fire 
alarm lets Lisa know that something bad has happened to her 
grandmother. Her visions of Ma-ma-oo’s death may be the 
construction of her own imagination, based on what she believes 
happened. But, given Lisa's connection to the spirit world, it 
certainly seems that she interprets these as visions of the event as it 
happened. In the visions, Ma-ma-oo doesn't fight death, consistent 
with her claim that a person must go when it’s their time. It’s the 
living who must live with the pain of that loss, like Aunt Kate and 
Lisa herself. 


Lisa’s depression and disinterest in the life that she feels has brough 
her so much pain only intensifies in the wake of Ma-ma-oo’s death. 
But her grandmother continues to support her from beyond the 
grave in ways financial and—as Lisa will reveal in the next 
section—spiritual as well. 
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Monkey Beach has been the focus of Lisa’s spiritual and physical 
quest in the book—it’s the place where she believes she will find 
answers to her questions about Jimmy, but more broadly, about life 
itself. The subsequent sections will show if she has learned the 
lessons she needed, or not. 


CHAPTER 3: IN SEARCH OF THE ELUSIVE SASQUATCH 


In his old age, Lisa considers, Weegit the raven has mellowed. 
His trickster habits have morphed into playing the stock 
market and putting P.R. spin on all his crazy pranks. Now he’s 
respectable. Only his sly smile shows how much he still loves 
pulling the wool over people's eyes. 
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As Lisa lands on Monkey Beach, she reflects on the way Weegit, the 
traditional trickster figure of Haisla mythology, has “grown up” in 
ways that bring him into line with 21st century life (playing the 
stock market, womanizing) rather than the tricks he used to play 
earlier in history. This suggests the ways in which Indigenous 
cultures continue to thrive—and to be a productive force—in the 
modern world, reminding readers that Indigenous People belong to 
the present and future as much everyone else. 
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As she ties the boat on the sandy shore of Monkey Beach and 
settles in for a smoke, Lisa can hear the voices in the trees. The 
last time she was here with Jimmy, she remembers, was 1988, 
after two years of partying and doing drugs, first in the village, 
and then in Vancouver, where she went when she dropped out 
of school in 11th grade. In a flashback to that era, Lisa thinks 
about how drinking and partying makes her feel cool and gives 
her a temporary popularity boost, at least until her monthly 
trust-fund allowance runs out and her so-called friends 
disappear. In retrospect, she will realize that most of her 
“friends” from this time were anything but. 


One day, Lisa wakes up in a cheap hotel bathroom to find a 
furious Tab leaning over her. In the adjacent bedroom, nine 
unfamiliar people lay passed out. Tab picks her way through 
them with evident distaste, then she leads Lisa to a scuzzy skid- 
row diner. Lisa orders coffee; the waitress ignores Tab, who 
looks angrier with each passing minute. Lisa expects Tab to give 
her a “you're-ruining-your-life” lecture, but she remains silent 
for along time. Finally, Tab points out that Lisa’s “asshole 
riends” left her alone the night before with a bunch of 
strangers. Tab warns her that she won't always have Tab’s help. 
Lisa isn’t the only person to ever have loved ones die, she 
continues, but she is the only one in the family wallowing in 
eternal misery. 
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Lisa trails Tab out of the diner and tries to make a peace 
offering of a cigarette. But when she tosses the pack at Tab, it 
sails right through Tab’s body. Lisa clutches her temples and 
tries to protest that Tab can’t be dead. Tab tells Lisa to “wake up 
and smell the piss.” She says she’s just been killed by some 
“boozehound rednecks” and still feels very angry at Lisa. Then 
she disappears, leaving Lisa to wonder if she is hallucinating. 
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The voices Lisa hears immediately recall the strange and dangerous 
voice she heard in the woods when she went to burn her clothes 
after her rape. The spirit world offers immense raw power, but since 
no one has ever been able to teach Lisa how to properly channel 
and use her gifts, that power poses a threat as well as a promise to 
her. At that time, the voices offered her a chance at revenge which 
she ignored, instinctively recognizing the danger in accepting. 
Unfortunately, Lisa didn’t make the same choice when it came to 
other dangerous, self-destructive activities like drinking and 
partying. In her attempts to run away from rather than face the pain 
and suffering caused by Mick’s death, Ma-ma-oo’s death, and other 
events from her childhood, Lisa lashes out in self-destructive ways 
that cause her more pain and suffering in the end. 
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In a few moments, Lisa will realize that this Tab isn’t really Tab, but a 
message from the spirit realm. Still, the message comes to Lisa in the 
form of her cousin, since the Hill family tries to be—and is—a source 
of mutual love and support for each other, despite everyone's 
personal struggles and weaknesses. Tab brings a clear, succinct 
message: Lisa needs to get over herself and learn to live with the 
suffering and pain of the losses in her life. She can’t stay stuck in 
misery forever. 
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Given the losses she’s already suffered, it makes sense for Lisa to 
assume that the ghostly Tab implies her cousin’s death. As such, Tab 
provides a gruesome and vivid warning about the dangers Lisa faces 
if she continues her life of drunken escapism. There's a lot of danger 
in living on the edges of society, especially for Indigenous women, 
who (as Aunt Trudy has already pointed out) broader society seems 
to hold in little esteem or value. 
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Lisa returns “home” to the dinky hotel room where she is 
staying. She sits and listens to the sounds of the bar below. 
Time blurs, and when she gets herself a Pepsi from the vending 
machine, she realizes that she’s spent three days alone for the 
first time in months. Cautiously, she goes outside. She knows 
her so-called friends will begin to feel her out in a day or two 
when her trust fund pays out. Usually, she succumbs to the 
temptation to play Queen Bee. This time, she decides to spend 
some of the money ona fresh haircut and a manicure. She 
spends over an hour bathing herself in the hotel’s shared 
bathroom. She asks for an upgrade to the luxury suite (which 
has an electric burner) and makes herself a cup of tea while her 
friends pound on the door. 


The next day, Lisa decides to visit Aunt Trudy, reasoning that if 
Tab truly is dead, her aunt needs comfort. She arrives to find 
not the expected party, but Trudy in the middle of packing for a 
move. Josh has gotten her a new place in “Native housing,” and 
Trudy is going to rehab after the move. Tab—who is still 
alive—will be able to take care of herself for a while, Trudy 
reasons. Trudy tells Lisa how upset and worried Mom and Dad 
are and offers Lisa a place to crash for as long as she needs. 


Just then, Josh arrives to pick Trudy up for a date. He and 
Trudy drag Lisa to a bar she used to frequent with her friends. 
Sober, she realizes how grungy and seedy the place is. She sips 
a plain orange juice when Frank suddenly walks in, pushing past 
his uncle Josh without acknowledgment. Josh claims that his 
nephew holds a grudge over his refusal to cosign a car loan for 
him. While Trudy refills her beer, Josh confides that he doesn’t 


Lisa asks what he knows about Cookie. Josh explains that 
someone tied her up, put her in a car, and set it on fire. The 
police ruled her death a suicide. 
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It seems that the spirits sent the vision of Tab when Lisa was ready 
to hear its message. Lisa cautiously begins to explore what it might 
mean to take care of herself rather than to engage in self-destructive 
behaviors. Slowly, she begins to return to the land of the living, even 
though she knows that it will require her to reckon with her losses 
and her pain and to accept responsibility for using her life and her 
energies productively. 
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Lisa and Trudy both try to make a fresh start at this time. This 
suggests both the importance of the project—Lisa has so much more 
of her life ahead of her and does not want to waste as many years in 
pain and suffering as Trudy—and points towards the trauma that 
Trudy suffered during her own childhood, which reverberates well 
into her adult years. And despite her own troubles, Trudy welcomes 
Lisa with open arms, because a good family provides love and 
mutual support no matter what. 
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The message from the spirit world arrived just in time for Lisa, 
ensuring that she’s sober and ready to pick up the pieces of her life 
when Frank suddenly—as if by magic—appears in Vancouver. Their 
tense encounter at the bar points towards the strife between Josh 
and his nieces and nephews which the book has hinted at before, 
although the full outlines of it won't become clear to Lisa for quite 
some time yet. Josh’s conversation with Lisa focuses readers’ 
attention on the violence and abuse carried out against Indigenous 
Peoples in the distant and recent past, from Trudy’s traumatic time 
at residential school to Cookie’s violent death. It also helps 
contextualize some of Mick’s sadness and aimlessness in life. While 
the book claims that Lisa needs to deal with her losses to grow up, it 
does not shy away from presenting losses and torments so horrible 
that they’re impossible to truly get beyond. Lisa needs to find a way 
to use her fighting spirit to survive in a world that can be impossibly 
cruel, for her survival in itself rebukes the racism and violence that 
has sought to oppress Indigenous Peoples. 
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Trudy ends the conversation and pulls Josh to the dance floor. 
Frank comes up while Lisa stands in the long line for the 
bathroom. She doesn’t know what to say to him, so she feels 
grateful when Karaoke—whom Frank had come to Vancouver 
to fetch—interrupts them. Back in the bar, a cluster of women, 
including Trudy and Karaoke, surround Josh. Karaoke begs him 
for money while the other women marvel that the rehab sits at 
the same location as the old residential school. Claiming to 
have a headache, Lisa begs for Trudy’s keys and escapes the 
bar. When she struggles to hail a cab, Frank offers to take her 
back to Trudy’s place. He explains that he’s come to Vancouver 
to fetch Karaoke for Pooch’s funeral, who recently took his own 
life. 


Early the next morning, clutching her meager plastic bag of 
possessions, Lisa climbs into the car with Frank. Karaoke dozes 
in the backseat. After a few hours of driving, Frank stops at a 
24-hour diner for breakfast. He asks Lisa if she still sees ghosts, 
and she says she does, sometimes. Frank says he had a vision of 
Pooch on the day he died. He tries to tell Lisa what Pooch said 
but becomes so panicky that she changes the subject to soothe 
and distract him. The pair commiserate about their no-account 
lives. They trade driving duties while Karaoke sleeps through 
the entire day. 


Lisa is driving near sunset when a squall kicks up. Rounding a 
curve, she sees a figure emerge from the bushes and jog across 
the road. She slams on the breaks. The figure jolts in surprise 
and then trots into the trees, but not before she notices the 
brown shaggy fur, sharply tilted forehead, and pointy teeth of a 
sasquatch. Lisa pulls over and jumps out of the car, rousing 
Frank. For amoment, Lisa considers telling him about her 
b’gwus sighting, but she hedges and tells him she saw a moose. 
Frank climbs back into the car, but Lisa stands on the side of the 
road until she can no longer hear the sasquatch’s retreat. The 
realization that magical things still exist in the world comforts 
her deeply. 


the present, Lisa approaches the slim beach through water, 
which unseen rocks make choppy. In the distance, a bear paws 
at seaweed in the sand and then stands on its hind legs and 
ambles off, looking almost human. Lisa hears voices calling her 
name from the forest. She’s exhausted from the trip, and 
although she still has at least six or seven hours of boating left 
to get to Namu, the tide is going out. She really should leave, 
but she wants to stay on the beach. She can feel the power and 
magic of this place; the voices whisper that they can help her. 
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Trudy must revisit the site of her trauma to access the rehabilitation 
care that might free her from the results of that trauma, suggesting 
rather pointedly that historical violence and trauma aren't confined 
to the past. And these cycles of trauma have also claimed Pooch, 
whose suicide, the book implies, relates to the loss of his family and 
his safe home after his grandmother—his last remaining parent 
figure—died. Bereft of her support, he does not know how to go on. 
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The small plastic bag of clothes recalls the day that Lisa went into 
the woods after her rape and suggests that she’s at a similarly 
desperate moment now. It suggests the terrible state of her life, 
which her memories otherwise only sketch broadly. Frank’s death- 
message visitation from Pooch reminds Lisa of how thin the barrier 
between the land of the living and the land of the dead is, and 
although she doesn't have access to her full power (bereft of the 
kind of training her medicine woman great-grandmother had), she 
does find herself in a position to help Frank out, since she’s more 
experienced with ghostly visitations. 


The sasquatch sighting gives Lisa hope for the first time since Mick's 
death and offers her a sign that she’s on the right path. Tellingly, she 
keeps the sighting secret—both, perhaps, because she fears Frank 
won't believe her, and because the sasquatch connects her to her 
childhood and to her happy memories with her family. 
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The bear on Monkey Beach recalls the bear Lisa encountered when 
she went oolichan hunting with Mom and Mick many years before. 
It suggests the cycles of life and that, although Lisa leaves home and 
leaves her childhood, these places still exert a power and influence 
over her current life. The oddly human bear also sounds like a 
shapeshifter, thus evoking the magical and mythical and warning 
Lisa that she’s about to enter a place where the boundary between 
waking and spirit realms is especially thin. 
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The b’gwus (Sasquatches) favor Monkey Beach in part because 
their favorite seafood—cockles and clams—like to spawn there. 
But they also inhabit a wide range of territories elsewhere, 
from the Pacific Northwest of the United States, where they go 
by the name “bigfoot, to the Himalayas, where they are called 
“Yeti” and “Abominable Snowmen.” Many people consider him a 
myth, a hokey draw for tourists. But others seriously debate his 
existence in papers, conferences, and on the internet. Although 
most claimed sightings feature solitary males, many believe 
that they have a complex social structure. Some reports claim 
the b'gwus killed themselves out through civil strife; others 
believe they succumbed to starvation or disease. Sometimes, 
very late at night, people still hear them howling in the woods. 
Lisa shakes herself out of her consideration of sasquatch 
natural history and begins to bail out the boat. 


The narrative shifts to Lisa’s memory of Pooch’s funeral, where 
she sits between Frank and Karaoke. They stay in the back of 
the crowd at the cemetery. Afterward, they go back to Frank’s 
apartment. Although Frank and Karaoke seem to know why 
Pooch died by suicide, they refuse to talk about it. Around 
midnight, another cousin invites them to a party; Frank stays 
home, but Lisa tags along with Karaoke. She freezes when she 
sees Cheese in the corner, who hails her as “Freaky” and starts 
singing the theme of Ghostbusters. 


Karaoke is trying to convince a totally inebriated Cheese to go 
home when Jimmy enters the room. Lisa hasn't seen him ina 
while, and his shoulder-length, chlorine-lightened hair 
surprises her. His eyes land on Karaoke, and he breaks into a 
broad smile; Karaoke notices his attention and abandons 
Cheese to his own devices. Lisa turns to slip out the back door, 
then comes face to face with Jimmy. He demands to know 
where she has been. She asks about swimming and is shocked 
to learn that he’s quit. 


Jimmy offers to walk Lisa back to the motel and ends up talking 
her into going home. When she opens the door, Mom looks 
strange without her makeup or jewelry on. She offers Lisa 
coffee and asks how Pooch’s brothers are taking his death. She 
says she will call Erica if Lisa wants to stay elsewhere. When 
Jimmy leaves to pick up Dad from the night shift, Mom and Lisa 
lapse into an awkward silence, unsure what to say to each 
other. 
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The sasquatch forms such an elegant symbol for the possibility of 
magic in the book precisely because it’s just as impossible to deny its 
existence as it is to prove it. Those who believe and those who can 
see sasquatch cannot be convinced of its nonexistence. In a similar 
way, Lisa knows that her experiences with the spirit world, although 
inexplicable and mysterious, cannot be denied. The idea of the 
sasquatch suggests that there is more in the world than we can see 
with our eyes and our narrow human understanding. In this 
description, the sasquatches also become a sort of metaphor for the 
Indigenous Peoples of North America, who had a complex social 
structure and history of their own, but whom white settlers 
considered uncivilized, under-evolved savages. Their systematic 
efforts to destroy Indigenous cultures essentially cut off modern 
Indigenous people from their roots, rendering their pasts almost as 
mythical as sasquatch itself. 
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Although she’s back in town, Lisa clearly doesn’t know how her 
family will react after her running away to Vancouver and she 
doubts their forgiveness, hanging with her old crowd instead of 
going home. Both the fact of Pooch’s suicide and Cheese’s 
insensitive greeting suggest that, although one cannot revisit or live 
in the past, its events continue to affect life long afterwards. 
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But Lisa can’t escape her past any more than anyone else. She also 
discovers, to her shock, that she’s not the only member of the family 
to have suffered painful losses—although he doesn't explain why 
(suggesting that he remains lost in his own grief), Jimmy’s swimming 
career has ended. 
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Although it’s clear that things have changed in the family dynamic 
since her departure, Mom and Dad and Jimmy welcome Lisa home 
more or less with open arms, showing their love for her and 
demonstrating the ways that a good family provides a safe and 
welcoming harbor from life’s storms. 
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While Mom makes up Lisa’s bed, Lisa asks why Jimmy quit 
swimming. Mom explains that he injured himself recently by 
dislocating his shoulder. The timing of that injury squashed his 
Olympic hopes. Later that evening, Dad comes into Lisa’s room. 
His emaciated state shocks her. 


Four days later, Erica stops by with her daughter—she 
graduated on time before having a baby with her boyfriend. 
When Lisa announces that she’s going back to school starting in 
January, Mom, Dad, and Erica place bets on how long she will 
last. Jimmy points out that if Lisa takes summer school classes, 
they can graduate together. For Lisa’s 19th birthday that year, 

om buys a cake from the store and asks where Lisa wants to 
eat; she chooses the Chinese restaurant where Ma-ma-oo used 
to order dry spareribs. Mom gives Lisa beautifully mellow- 
sounding windchimes; Dad gives her a copy of the monkey 
mask Mick carved; and Jimmy gives her an ugly, Elvis-themed 
clock. 


Lisa’s simple, not-very-admirable goal is to graduate no later 
than Jimmy. She attacks her studies with a zeal that surprises 
her teachers. She soon realizes that hard work can provide a 
welcome distraction from other things. She even tries to 
convince Frank to go back and finish with her. Lisa finds English 
easy but Algebra frustratingly hard. She starts skipping classes, 
but Jimmy quickly steps in and tutors her until she catches up. 
He maintains an active social life, taking a “date of the 
week’—but never Karaoke—to parties, waking up grouchy and 
hungover the next day. 


One day, when Lisa goes to the mall for cigarettes, she runs into 
Frank, who invites her to Karaoke’s 16th birthday party at Bib’s 
house. She asks Jimmy to come along, and he agrees, but he 
insists he needs to get a present first. Frank and Bib tease each 
other while Karaoke opens her gifts—mostly alcohol—and 
everyone gets drunk and high. Around midnight, with Jimmy 
still absent, a very drunk Karaoke tells Lisa how much Pooch 
talked about her and how Josh says Lisa reminds her of Mick. 
Then she mumbles something about beating up Josh one day 
and stumbles off. Soon afterward, Jimmy comes through the 
door with a dozen long-stemmed red roses that he drove for 
hours to find. 
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Tellingly, Lisa learns about Jimmy’s injury from Mom instead of her 
brother; although he downplays the loss, it clearly affects him—and 
the rest of the family—deeply. Like Lisa before him, however, 
Jimmy’s denial predisposes him to dangerous choices. 
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Lisa’s family teases her with their bets about her success, but it’s 
clear that they all want her to succeed even if they fear she might 
fail. But even if she does, their light attitudes suggest, they will 
continue to love and support her as she figures out how to make her 
way in the world. The birthday gifts show both their care and how 
Lisa (like everyone) maintains continuity with her past even as she 
grows up and life events change her. The Elvis clock recalls Mick 
(since Elvis was his favorite); the sasquatch mask recalls her happy 
childhood (and Mick again); the windchimes recall the tinkling and 
whistling sounds of ghosts in the wind. 
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In going back to school, Lisa learns to direct her energies towards a 
goal and discovers how much easier this makes her life. This doesn’t 
negate or deny the pain and trauma she’s suffered, but it does 
suggest that lashing out indiscriminately doesn’t help anything. In 
contrast, unable to deal with the loss of his swimming career, Jimmy 
loses his sense of purpose and begins to engage in the risky 
behaviors Lisa has recently abandoned. 
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Lisa, newly on the road to some sort of equilibrium, wants the same 
for her brother, so she tries to set him up with Karaoke in an attempt 
to shake him from his post-swimming funk. Karaoke and Lisa 
haven't been close, even though they shared a lot of acquaintances, 
and Karaoke’s reports show how tied Lisa was—and still is—to her 
community. And in her drunkenness, Karaoke starts to say 
something unflattering about Josh, dropping more hints about his 
problematic role in his family. 
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Lisa leaves the party without Jimmy. That night, she dreams 
about driving into the mountains with Ma-ma-oo for berries. 
They drive until the trees close in around the truck, and Ma- 
ma-oo tells Lisa to “find mimayus.” Jimmy doesn’t come home 
that night or the following morning. By dinnertime, Mom starts 
to worry, and Lisa borrows Uncle Geordie’s truck to drive up 
into the mountains. Just after sunset, she finds Jimmy and 
Karaoke parked by a fire. Jimmy gallantly escorts Karaoke into 
the car, and they follow Lisa home. 


To celebrate the end of the semester, Lisa cooks a celebratory 
meal of rice, canned fish, and seaweed. Jimmy brings Karaoke 
over. She and Mom sit in tense silence, unsure what to say to 
each other. Afterwards, Lisa follows Karaoke onto the porch to 
smoke. Karaoke reminisces about her childhood, when she and 
her family lived next door. When Jimmy and Karaoke start 
making out, Lisa goes back inside. She wonders how Jimmy 
feels about Karaoke; he certainly shows more interest in her 
than in any of his other girlfriends. 


As spring turns into summer, Lisa begins to hanker for fresh 
crab and halibut. Uncle Geordie helps her fix up the old 
speedboat, and he frets that the 35-horsepower engine is too 
powerful for the rickety old boat. But Lisa assures him the 
motor is fine; it’s been with the boat for years. 


In the spring, the frogs’ mating songs are so loud they drown 
out the sound of the local plant. They hide in the tidal grasses 
where the water laps the shore before sucking back out to sea. 


In the present, crows land near Lisa on Monkey Beach. They 
ignore the whispering from the trees. Lisa doesn’t know what 
time it is, and she’s soaked to the skin. A voice tells her it can 
help her if she gives them meat. 
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Lisa has thus far struggled to accept the losses of her uncle and 
grandmother, yet her dream shows how the dead continue to 
contact and support the living. And calling Jimmy a pain in the 
ass—the literal translation of “mimayus’—points towards the 
importance of family; “Mimayus” was the nickname of Ma-ma-oo's 
much-loved sister Eunice, too. 
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Lisa reclaims her role in the family by cooking a meal to share with 
its members—including Karaoke by extension. Despite the 
discomfort between her and Mom, it’s clear that Jimmy feels very 
serious about their relationship. Karaoke’s reminiscence suggests 
that the past doesn’t stay in the past, invoking the historic cycles of 
abuse and trauma that continue to affect Lisa's family and friends 
in the present—even though it’s not yet clear how these cycles have 
touched Karaoke herself. 
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Lisa connects with her past through the boat, on which she last 
fished for halibut with Ma-ma-oo and crab with Mick. The lessons 
she learned from her beloved family members continue to support 
her even after their deaths. And Uncle Geordie continues watching 
out for his grand-niece and trying to keep her out of trouble. 
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In this section of the book, Lisa's asides and experiences focus more 
and more intensely on the water, which lurks as an ever-present and 
increasingly threatening source of spiritual power, as the waves in 
this snippet threaten to suck life out to sea. 


The crows signify a change of luck or the possibility of a message 
from the spirit realm, although it’s not clear whether they bring good 
or ill tidings to Lisa. And she hears the voices of the spirit realm from 
the trees, promising her what she wants in exchange for a sacrifice. 
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B’gwus (sasquatch) isn’t the only bogeyman who populates the 
Haisla stories; there’s also t’sonoqua, a female ogre who 
pretends to be a harmless old woman to lure tasty humans 
close before showing her true form and gobbling them up. Lisa 
remembers how she was writing about t’sonoqua for her final 
English essay of the year. The essay prompt asked students to 
analyze amyth and compare it with a real person. Lisa chose 
Screwy Ruby. She had only written two of the ten pages on the 
day that Jimmy started tearing apart his room in a fury; 
apparently Karaoke had left Kitimaat without telling him. Lisa 
tried to tease him out of his funk and failed. She tried to 
provoke him out of it and failed. 


The narrative shifts to Lisa’s memory of the past summer, after 
Karaoke left. One night during the Olympics, Lisa finds Frank 
escorting a dead-drunk Jimmy out of a party. Lisa knows she 
can’t take him home in his state, so she decides to take him to 
onkey Beach for a few days to sober up and get his head on 
straight. Frank thinks she’s being crazy, but he still helps her 
haul Jimmy down to the docks and load him into the speedboat. 
Jimmy is still drunk and disoriented when they arrive; he 
spends the whole first day huddled catatonically in the boat. In 
the evening, the mosquitos rouse him from his stupor—Lisa 
forgot bug spray. 


Lisa offers Jimmy a marshmallow, but he passes out again on 
the sand. She puts a life jacket beneath his head and covers him 
with a blanket. She sits on the beach and smokes, looking at the 
stars and listening to the clams spit. She drifts off to sleep 
hoping Jimmy will smarten up, and she wakes sometime later to 
his shouts. In his attempt to start the boat engine, he rips the 
cord right out. Jimmy throws it at Lisa’s feet and storms off 
down the beach. Lisa realizes how ridiculous her brilliant, half- 
baked plan was. She drops the frayed cord into the boat and has 
some cold coffee to help her think. 


Jimmy returns as Lisa is prying the cover off the engine with a 
butter knife. He hovers over her shoulder while she trims the 
cord and tries to rethread it. Lisa climbs out of the boat and into 
the bushes to pee. When she returns, Jimmy asks for food, but 
all she has is one can of Spam and the remaining marshmallows. 
She was, she reminds him, only planning to stay for one night, 
so she didn’t bring much. Finally, Jimmy gets so furious that he 
orders Lisa into the boat, intent on paddling home. But he’s 
such a hapless outdoorsman that he starts paddling the wrong 
way. And in a few minutes, after he exhausts himself, the tide 
gently pushes the boat back up on Monkey Beach. Lisa warms 
up the Spam. At first, Jimmy turns up his nose at it, but he’s so 
hungry that he quickly forgets himself and wolfs it down. 
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The story of t’sonoqua contextualizes the voices from the trees and 
shows how myths and legends can teach important truths about 
the world. In this analysis, t’sonoqua represents the alluring but 
ultimately dangerous ways in which alcohol and partying distracted 
Lisa from the pain she felt over her losses and traumas. But the 
legend also offers a warning about the voices that Lisa hears coming 
from the trees. The spirit realm represents raw power that can be 
good or evil. Without the necessary training (which Lisa lacks, 
thanks to attempts to destroy Indigenous cultures), her gift remains 
too dangerous to use. This t’sonoqua may also insinuate that 
Karaoke becomes a danger to Jimmy, luring him in with her beauty 
but ultimately exposing him to danger. 
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Lisa left the village and ran away to Vancouver and only after this 
did she gain enough perspective on her life to start to deal with the 
losses and trauma she had suffered. She tries to do the same for 
Jimmy, but instead of letting him make his own journey of discovery, 
she tries to force the issue by kidnapping him and bringing him to 
Monkey Beach. This further cements the importance of that place 
as one where she and Jimmy have a shared history and suggests 
that by going back there to look for Jimmy, she’s really trying to 
access the past, when Jimmy was with her in the land of the living. 
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Lisa models caring affection for Jimmy as she solicitously nurses 
him through sobering up on the beach. Thus it comes as a shock 
when he rejects her attempt to help him—or tries to. Breaking the 
boat serves to keep him on Monkey Beach long enough for him to 
sober up and think about his life at least a little bit, accomplishing 
Lisa’s goals. It seems that the spirit world might be on her side in 
this escapade. 
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Jimmy’s energetic but fruitless efforts to escape the beach 
metaphorically suggest his energetic but fruitless attempts to 
escape dealing with the pain and suffering he feels over the loss of 
his swimming career—and, by extension, Lisa’s fruitless efforts to 
escape her own trauma and suffering. This suggests that lashing out 
indiscriminately doesn't solve the problem; a person can only claim 
their own power by dealing with their issues directly. At the end of 
the day, a person has no choice, really, but to deal with what life 
gives them, whether that’s a career-ending injury or a disgusting tin 
of Spam. 
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Jimmy and Lisa are startled to hear a twig crack among the 
trees, which Lisa thinks is likely a bear. She makes noise to scare 
it off, but Jimmy clamps his hand down over her mouth to 
silence her. She bites his hand, and he howls with rage and pain. 
He scowls for a bit but eventually softens and asks her what 
Vancouver was like. He says that he never understood why she 
missed Mick—‘a nut’”—and Ma-ma-oo—“a cold fish’—so much. 
She replies that he was too young to know them, and anyway, 
she doesn't see what he does in Karaoke. This makes Jimmy 
gush about his girlfriend, her fighting acumen, and her 
knowledge of astronomy. They lapse into silence again. 


Jimmy tells Lisa that he used to think she was weak for grieving 
Mick and Ma-ma-oo so intently. But he gave up on life after just 
injuring his shoulder. He confesses that he was relieved, ina 
way, since the injury meant he couldn't mess up everything 

om and Dad had put into his swimming career. At first 
swimming was fun and he loved it. But at some point, it started 
to be “about not fucking up,” and he grew scared and stressed. 
He never told anyone before how he felt. Lisa reminds him that 
she’s the “queen of fuckups,” and he can’t steal her crown. But 
he tells her that he thinks she’s doing a good job of dealing with 
hard things now. He couldn't even handle Karaoke dumping 
him. 


On the morning of their second day on the beach, Jimmy and 
Lisa wake to two sea otters sniffing at their Spam can. Lisa 
sends Jimmy crab fishing, and he triumphantly nets two for 
their breakfast. He has no idea how to make a fire, but after Lisa 
explains the basics, he soon has a village-sized blaze roaring. 
They skewer the crabs, roast them, and eagerly gobble them 
up. A little before sunset, Lisa finishes fixing the motor, and 
although Jimmy wants to leave immediately, she won't risk the 
trip home until daylight. Lisa spends the night watching the 
stars wheel overhead while Jimmy snores. In the sunrise, 
before Jimmy wakes up, she sees a wolf at the other end of the 
beach. Later, when they finally push off, Jimmy has descended 
back into asour mood and shows no interest in the landmarks 
Lisa tries to point out to him. 


A pod of killer whales used to live in the Douglas Channel, until 
whalers killed them all around the turn of the last century. But 
sometimes, a few strays will still come up the channel to 
investigate. On the trip home, Jimmy sees the spout first. A pod 
of orcas slides past the boat, rocking it slightly. Jimmy kicks off 
his shoes and dives in. Lisa worries that they'll kill him, but the 
whales pay no attention as Jimmy slaps the water and dives 
again and again to watch them. He doesn’t want to get out of 
the water, even after they've gone. 
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If Lisa feels disconnected from her cultural past because she has no 
one to teach her how to make use of her gift, Jimmy’s focus on 
swimming kept him even farther from the traditional knowledge and 
skills of his ancestors. He spent much of his childhood focused on 
his swimming career and didn’t enjoy the outdoors, while Lisa spent 
enough time with Mick and Ma-ma-oo to learn to care for herself. 
And as the siblings sit on Monkey Beach together, they both begin to 
come to terms with the ever-present reality of suffering and loss in 
human existence. 
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Both Jimmy and Lisa understand that loss and suffering are 
inevitable, although neither of them have yet figured out how to 
deal with this pain productively. They both have experienced denial 
and have lashed out indiscriminately in ways that haven't relieved 
their suffering but intensified it. Yet, the book acknowledges that 
grieving represents hard and effortful work, work which still may fail 
to bear fruit—like Jimmy’s truncated swimming career. But the time 
away and in the spiritually connected place of Monkey Beach allows 
both Lisa and Jimmy to think about how to do this work. 


Jimmy makes up for his lack of knowledge with enthusiasm that 
borders on impetuousness, in contrast to Lisa’s growing concern for 
preserving her life. The animals on the beach point towards its 
remoteness—Lisa and Jimmy are alone and isolated by miles and 
miles of sea channel and impenetrable woods, and no one truly 
knows who or what lurks there (remember the sasquatches reported 
to live above the beach). Yet they have each other to watch over and 
care for. 
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For many of the Indigenous Nations along the Pacific coast, orcas 
represent family, protection, and safe travels. The orcas that appear 
to Jimmy and Lisa on their trip home thus seem to be an auspicious 
sign, at least in the moment. Jimmy again demonstrates his 
fearlessness—or foolhardiness—by jumping in the water alongside 
them. 
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In the present, Lisa holds Jimmy in the memory of that moment, 
where he sat in the boat, teeth chattering as he described the 
orcas’ slow, deliberate movements, and how they made the 
water look magical. 


n another flashback, Lisa remembers finding Jimmy boxing up 
his swimming trophies one day soon after their trip to Monkey 
Beach. Jimmy says he’s moving on. Dad convinces him to store 
the trophies in the attic instead of throwing them away. Lisa 
hopes he'll move on from his noisy crows next. But Jimmy 
eeps feeding the crows; he loves the big-brained birds and 
tells Lisa he’s planning to set up a research center to study 
them. This is what he wants to do with his life now that his 
swimming career has ended. Now he looks back on that time as 
a waste of his life. He claims he’s better off without it; now he’s 
having fun. Lisa recognizes his mood as denial. 


Soon afterwards (from Lisa’s vantage point in the present, she 
knows it’s two weeks before Karaoke’s return), Lisa dreams 
about a much younger, bruised Ma-ma-oo sitting at the table 
while Ba-ba-oo sings in the shower. When she hears a crash, 
she remains motionless, whispering “nothing’s wrong” to 
herself, even after water starts seeping under the door. When 
Lisa wakes, she goes on the porch for a smoke. A seal bobs in 
the water. She finds herself walking down to the beach; 
something in the water has attracted her attention. When she 
gets closer, she realizes it’s just a bucket, but she cannot stop 
herself from going into the water after it. Jimmy tears out of 
the house after her, alarmed for reasons she can't understand. 
She's just about to grasp the bucket when something grabs her 
ankle and pulls her under. Jimmy grabs her arm and hauls her 
out. 


For awhile after this incident, Jimmy won't let Lisa out of his 
sight. Finally, one night, he tells her that Spotty woke him up 
that morning, flapping on his window. But summer school finals 
approach, Lisa starts to cram, and Jimmy begins to leave her 
alone. And then Karaoke returns. Erica reports the rumors to 
Lisa; they say that Karaoke went to Vancouver for another 
boyfriend, drugs, court, an abortion, to join a biker gang, or to 
become a nude model. One morning, Jimmy wakes Lisa up early 
to show her the tiny diamond promise ring he’s bought for 
Karaoke. At breakfast, he asks Mom how much a proper 
wedding costs. She chokes on her toast, then replies it’s a 
minimum of $5,000. 
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In swimming with the whales, Jimmy finally accesses some of the 
magic that exists in the world all around him, magic to which his 
sister Lisa has long been sensitive. 


Jimmy doesn't lash out at the world in the same way that Lisa did, 
but he also struggles to accept loss. Instead of acknowledging his 
pain, he buries it in denial, recasting his swimming career as a waste 
of his time instead of as his sole focus. Now he tries to transfer his 
attention to a new object—the scientific study of crows. But it’s 
important to remember that the crows, like many other beings tied 
to and from the spirit realm, give ambiguous messages. 


Like her dream about Ma-ma-ooc’s death, it’s unclear the extent to 
which this vision represents the truth of events as they occurred or 
just Lisa’s beliefs about them. In either case, the dream confirms for 
Lisa the truth of Ba-ba-oo’s alleged abuse. And it shows her that 
Ma-ma-oo herself struggled to know how to deal with suffering and 
death; these were lessons she had to learn through painful 
experience. The dream also points towards Lisa’s ongoing pain and 
subconscious desire to be reunited with Ma-ma-oo, even if it means 
her death. The water calls to her in alluring and dangerous 
ways—much like the t’sonoqua ogre she described in an earlier 
passage. 


Once when they were younger, the little man warned Lisa about 
danger to Jimmy, and she watched him like a hawk for days. Now 
their situations swap, and he follows her as closely as she did 
him—at least until Karaoke returns and distracts him. Jimmy shows 
protectiveness and demonstrates the mutual love and support a 
family's members should provide for each other. It also shows how 
far he's willing to go to protect the people he loves—including 
Karaoke, whom he now intends to marry. 
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Dad offers to help Jimmy get a job at Alcan, and they busily 
start figuring how long it will take him to save that amount. 
om mutters that the bigger a wedding is, the faster the 
divorce happens, while Lisa tries to point out how many 
grandbabies she'll get out of it. Mom asks when Lisa will settle 
down, but she has no answer. She just looks at Jimmy and 
thinks, “at least one of us is getting a happy ending.’ 


In the present, Lisa has a vision, or a memory, of walking down 
the steps of the front porch. A large flock of crows sit in the 
greengage tree, silhouetted against the bright sky. As she 
approaches, they lift like a dark cloud, blocking out the sunlight, 
and land on the roof. 


On Monkey Beach, Lisa feels paralyzed by the voices calling her 
name. They lure her to the trees. She knows she should leave, 
but if something in the trees can help her, she can't ignore it. 
She digs her knife—the one Uncle Geordie gave her to help 
carve up fish—from her bag and the voices fall silent. A crow 
caws. She walks towards the trees, announcing that while she 
doesn't have meat, she does have blood. There is silence. 


The narrative shifts to Lisa’s memory of finding Jimmy on the 
porch the morning of her math final. He looks terrible, like 
Karaoke dumped him again. With hollow eyes, he announces 
that he’s going fishing as a deckhand on Josh’s boat. Mom is 
thrilled that he’s getting on the water, making some money, and 
(although she doesn't say it outright) getting away from 
Karaoke. The day before he leaves, Karaoke comes to the house 
looking for him, and Lisa tells her that he’s in town getting 
supplies. She thanks Karaoke—they all know that the 
inexperienced Jimmy must have gotten the job after she put in 
a good word with her uncle, Josh. But Karaoke seems surprised 
at the news. 


The day Jimmy leaves, he hugs Lisa and asks her to tell Karaoke 
that he'll call later. Josh pulls up in his truck, and Dad loads 
Jimmy's gear. As Josh and Jimmy drive away, Jimmy rolls down 
the window and waves. The crows hop and caw. At school, Lisa 
gives his message to Karaoke. She shrugs. At lunchtime, Lisa 
sees Karaoke fighting with another girl in the hallway. 
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Jimmy’s new plans look like they will launch him into the next, adult, 
phase of his life, while Lisa’s focus remains solidly on just finishing 
high school. It seems, at least in this moment, as if she’s about to 
become the focus of her parents’ concern again. Yet, her life should 
have taught her not to trust appearances—things are not always as 
good (or bad) as they seem. Jimmy’s newfound happiness and sense 
of purpose may be unwarranted. 
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This section interposes itself on the narrative flow, in which Lisa 
toggles between the recent history leading up to Jimmy’s 
disappearance and the moment in which she’s standing on Monkey 
Beach. It’s unclear whether it’s a memory or a vision, but given the 
flock of crows descending on Monkey Beach, it seems like a warning 
that she needs to be careful. 


Lisa prominently described the t’sonoqua in this section of the book, 
strongly suggesting that the voices she hears from the trees are 
dangerous at best (malicious at worst). The sound of the crow 
reminds her of her mission here—to find Jimmy, who loves 
crows—and also offers her a warning, since the crows often indicate 
changes of luck. Still, despite these warnings, she presses ahead, 
intent on finding Jimmy if she can. 
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Lisa makes it clear that there’s a connection between Karaoke, Josh, 
and Jimmy that the family didn’t understand at first—in fact, given 
Lisa’s earlier hints, it’s clear that her parents still don’t know what 
she eventually pieces together. Although she hasn't yet elaborated 
on the specifics, Jimmy’s grim attitude and Karaoke’s surprise at 
finding him gone fishing with Josh indicate that it’s not good. Still, 
it’s clear that Jimmy acts out of his affection and care for Karaoke. 
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The crows go wild at Jimmy's departure, strongly implying that 
nothing good will come of his trip. It’s as if they're trying to offer 
him—or maybe Lisa—one final warning before it’s too late. Yet, he 
looks straight ahead and leaves without so much as a backwards 
glance. 
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Determined to make things right for Jimmy, Lisa decides to 
show Karaoke the promise ring, to assure her that Jimmy hasn't 
abandoned her. In the pocket of his brown leather jacket, she 
finds an old photograph and a folded-up card. The photo is of a 
priest and a little boy. On the back it says, “Dear Joshua [...] | 
miss you terribly [...] Your friend in Christ, Archibald.” Karaoke 
has pasted a picture of Josh’s face over the priest’s and her 
own over the little boy's. Later, Karaoke tells Lisa she meant it 
as a joke, that Jimmy wasn't supposed to find it. The card is a 
birth announcement, proclaiming “It’s a boy!” on the front. 
nside, Karaoke wrote, “Dear, dear Joshua. It was yours so | 
illed it? 


nthe present, Lisa makes a shallow cut in her hand. The blood 
wells up, painlessly at first, but soon the cut burns. She holds 
her hand up and turns in a slow circle, offering her blood to the 
trees. She waits. She's just about to give up and go back to the 
speedboat when she hears a slithering sound. The final lesson 
for contacting the dead, she explains in an aside to readers, is to 
remove yourself from the sound. Push yourself away before 
your vision dims, ignore the pounding of your heart, the tingling 
sensations in arms and legs, your desire to lie down and never 
get up. 


CHAPTER 4: THE LAND OF THE DEAD 


nthe present, but in a vision, Lisa and Mick are in the woods. 

ick points out the tree he wants—one so sick it’s bent nearly 
in two and the needles fall off it when he looks at it. Ba-ba-oo 
slaps his shoulder and says the tree isn’t even good enough for 
indling. Lisa demands to know why Mick never visited her. He 
isses her head as Ba-ba-oo breaks into a raunchy song. He and 
Ba-ba-oo get into a mock wrestling match and ruin the tree. 
The search begins again. 


In the present world, Lisa wakes to a throbbing head. She's lying 
on the mossy ground and her hand has stopped bleeding. She 
screams at the voices to help her. When they ask for more 
blood, she demands they tell her where Jimmy is first. 
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In her ongoing attempts to support her brother (like a loving family 
member), Lisa stumbles on the truth: Josh has been molesting 
Karaoke, evidently for quite some time. When Jimmy thought she'd 
broken up with him, she'd instead gone to Vancouver to obtain an 
abortion. And the situation gets even more grim: although the book 
does not condone or excuse Josh's actions, it does contextualize 
them with the revelation that he himself suffered sexual abuse at 
the hands of residential school staff. The abuses and trauma of one 
generation continue to reverberate into the next. 
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Despite the warnings, despite her intuition—combined with her 
knowledge of Josh’s vile actions and Jimmy’s thirst for revenge—Lisa 
makes a sacrifice and opens herself up to the power, but also the 
danger, of the spirit world. She tells readers that the final step in 
contacting the dead involves submitting to the power of the spirit 
world completely and without reservations. And then she does so 
herself, despite previous experiences—like her near-drowning earlier 
in the summer, after her dream about Ba-ba-oo’s death—which 
should have warned her of the danger. 


Lisa crosses over into the land of the dead—the land of the 
spirits—and finds herself surrounded by dead family members. Ba- 
ba-oo and Mick seem happy—in alignment with Ma-ma-oo’s earlier 
promises that the land of the dead is a place of happiness. Yet they 
break the tree, suggesting that there’s some danger in that place, 
especially for Lisa, who doesn't belong there. 


Lisa’s recent vision, and the legends Mom and Ma-ma-oo taught 
her, should warn her that she’s playing a dangerous game. And she 
likely already suspects the truth—that Jimmy has died. Yet she 
refuses to exercise caution and demands that the sprits tell her what 
she wants to know. 
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na vision, Lisa sees Jimmy leaning over Josh, the oar in his 
hand dented from where he hit the older man. Jimmy knows 
Josh deserves to die for what he did to Karaoke, and he finally 
brings the oar down hard on Josh’s head, then watches him 
float away, buoyed by his life jacket. Jimmy slips over the railing 
and into the water. He’s surprised by how fast the boat sinks. 
He'd run it intentionally into a deadhead log, and while Josh 
was fighting to save his beloved boat, he tried to push him 
overboard. But it hadn't been quick or easy. And now the life 
raft has disappeared. Jimmy begins to swim towards the shore. 


In the present world, Lisa hears hundreds of crows calling from 
the beach. The voices ask for more blood as she crawls out of 
the woods and wobbles through the massive murder of crows 
towards the speedboat. She tries to clamber in but hits her 
head and sinks beneath the water. 


In the other realm, Ma-ma-oo frowns at Lisa and drags her out 
of the trees. She points to some oxasuli and reminds Lisa that 
her powerful gift is also dangerous, liable to get her killed. Lisa 
floats, watching the speedboat sink in slow motion. She 
breathes in the salt water, gagging on it as she sinks. Crows 
wheel over her head in a dance. The kelp sways in the tide. 
Jimmy stands beside Lisa and holds out his hand to her, then he 
shoves her upward by the shoulders. As she rises, the seals 
twist and weave around her. She doesn’t want to swim when 
she reaches the surface, but they herd her toward the shore, 
where Mick and others gather around a bonfire. They sing a 
mourning song, which she can understand even though it’s in 
Haisla. When she closes her eyes, she sees Jimmy’s shadow 
saying, “Tell her’ 


In the present world, Lisa opens her eyes to see light slanting 
over the mountains. The sky is denim blue. A raven hops 
overhead in the trees. The crows have disappeared. A seal bobs 
in the water, and she lies on the sand. She’s warm and so light 
she could drift away. She hears a howling b’gwus (sasquatch) 
nearby, and the sound of a speedboat in the distance. 
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As in her earlier visions of Ma-ma-oo’s and Ba-ba-oo’s deaths, the 
spiritual world offers Lisa a plausible version of the truth. Yet, 
although the book claims repeatedly that the line between the 
waking world and the spiritual world is thin and permeable, it 
remains unclear even here to what extent readers are supposed to 
take these magical events as happening, or whether they should 
understand these visions as Lisa’s imaginative elaboration on the 
information she already knows. In either case, however, this vision 
provides a narrative to Jimmy's death which, although painful, gives 
Lisa a necessary sense of understanding and closure. 


The voices in the woods asked for meat, not for blood. They've 
fulfilled their end of the deal, and when Lisa bumps her head and 
sinks into the water, it seems as if they’re intent on making her fulfill 
her end. 


Lisa finds herself on the brink of death; Ma-ma-oo’s warning about 
the potential danger of her power holds true even though Lisa didn’t 
heed it in time. But this brush with death—her own and that of a 
loved one—is already different from Lisa’s earlier experience. She 
gives up fighting against her intuitive knowledge that Jimmy has 
died, and she inserts this knowledge into a context she can 
understand and accept—Jimmy’s belief that he was bringing Josh to 
justice for abusing Karaoke. And while Jimmy's death remains 
painful, she feels the peace that accompanies sorrow in the land of 
the dead, suggesting that she’s now learned enough to move 
through this loss with more purpose. 


Protected one last time by her brother, Lisa returns to the land of 
the living, to the present world, where she finds herself washed up 
on the shore of Monkey Beach. Although she has a new grief to face, 
she does so with hope. Magic—in the form of sasquatch—still exists 
in the world. She has a mission, to tell Karaoke what happened. And 
she knows without a doubt that the dead are not gone forever but 
lie on the other side of a thin, permeable barrier, never far away 
from those whom they love. 
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